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A NEW HUDSON BOOK 


Birds in Town and Village 


By W. H. HUDSON, F. Z. S. 


Illustrated with eight plates in color by E. J. DETMOLD 
Decorations in line by HERBERT COLE 


John Galsworthy has said of W. H. HUDSON: “Hudson has a supreme gift of disclosing not only the thing he 
sees, but the spirit of his vision. Without apparent effort he takes you with him into a rare, free natural world, 
and always you are refreshed, stimulated, enlarged, by going there.” 

In this new book the world into which Hudson takes you is one which few could enter without the guidance of just 
such a gracious and imaginative interpreter. It is not only birds that he shows us; it is the English countryside, 
the romance of golden-winged exotic strangers, the quaintness of folk and bird lore. 

“About the middle of last May,” he begins easily, “there came a spell of brilliant weather, reviving in me the old 
spring feeling, the passion for wild nature, the desire for the companionship of birds” ; and he thereupon carries 
the reader who can still thrill to “the old spring feeling” to St. James’ Park, to “the rustic village not too far 
away, to city yards and country estates and Hyde Park and an old garden, and at length to the lovely Cornish 
village of Lelant on the shores of the Atlantic, with many a side excursion to lands of “far away and long ago.” 
Hudson enthusiasts will turn with special interest to the first section of this charming book, as it is a revision of 
the author’s first book, Birds in a Village, published in 1893, for which Mr. Hudson confesses to have always 
cherished “‘a certain affection”; comparison of this third of the book with the later essays reveals interesting 





literary development. Ready January 28. $4.00 
OTHER FASCINATING BOOKS BY W. H. HUDSON 
Far Away and Long Ago The Purple Land 
The History of My Early Life. Adventures in South America. Introduction by THEO- 
Recollections of a peculiarly interesting boyhood on DORE ROOSEVELT. 
the pampas of South America, fifty years ago; unique “Through it all there swings a vivid, adventurous 
among biographies. ; , youthfulness and a colorful panorama of South Ameri- 
“A book suggestive, picturesque, unusual, beautiful can adventure.”’—Introduction, $1.75 


‘ greatly worth reading, and reading again.”— 
—New York Times. 


Idle Days in Patagonia Illustrated A Crystal Age 
It was on reading this book that Professor William With a critical foreword by CLIFFORD SMYTH 
James described its author as “A man who CAN A dream of a new and cleaner civilization; one of the 
write.” It reproduces in the author’s own character- most beautiful of all imaginary Utopias. 
istic fashion that sense of nature as alive and immanent “The story . . . has a sinuous grace, a subtlety of 
which is perhaps his outstanding spiritual quality as emotion that places it-in a realm of its own in the 
poet and naturalist. $1.75 world of romance.”—Z/ntroduction. $1.75 





OTHER BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 
A Lace Guide for Makers and Collectors By GERTRUDE WHITING 


With an indexed Comparative Sampler of 145 Bobbin Lace Grounds and Fillings folded into a Map Pocket, a nomenclature 
list giving the terms used in five languages, and the most complete lace bibliography in print, this beautiful volume is simply 
invaluable to everyone interested in lace, whether as maker, seller or collector. $15.00 


A Little Garden the Year Round By GARDNER TEALL 


A book containing much practical information on soils, bulbs, times of planting, etc., for the garden-owner; much inspiration 
for the garden-beginner; much friendliness, pleasure, and “profit spiritual as well as mundane,” for the garden-lover, even 
if he can garden only in books and in dreams. Fully illustrated. 


Sigurd, Our Golden Collie, and Other Comrades of the Road By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


“To the whole world of dog lovers it will be a new classic to read and re-read. Miss Bates . . . brings to the telling of 
the story of Sigurd not only the sympathy and understanding of a big heart and a wealth of dog-lore from the classics, but 
also all the literary charm and grace that characterize her incomparable lyrics.”"—John Clair Minot in the Boston Herald. $2.00 


Labor and the Common Welfare By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Compiled and edited by HAYES ROBBINS, from speeches and addresses. In an open letter, Mathew C. Woll, President 
of the International Labor Press of America, says that this volume gives “in compact, ready-reference form the gist of Mr. 
Gompers’ best thought, the fruits of his vast experience, and the heart of his philosophy. In them we see his vision of social 
and industrial justice and the surest means of progress thereto, as learned in the storm and stress of battle for the uplift of 
humanity, through a long lifetime of the most remarkable and constructive labor leadership the world has ever known. . . . 
Should be in the hands of every trade unionist and wage earner.” $3.00 
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A complete descriptive and illustrated rec- 
ord of the year with original articles by 
well-known writers. Crown 4to. 6s. net 
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HOOK. Ten Lectures on Social Sub- 
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ESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
beg respectfully to state, that 
owing to the continued inflated prices 
of printing and paper, coupled with 
lack of staff, the production of their 
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stricted, but they would be pleased at 
any time to hear from Collectors who 
are in want of any special individual 
Book, or who are forming Collec- 
tions on any special subject. They 
can then report likely items as they 
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chases at Auctions or from Private 
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acquiring. 
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walk of life—from the SS laborer to 
the college professor and high govern- 
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a few books of popular fiction to the 
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the complete works of all standard 
authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 
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every was bought from me. 
WHY? Because ! have no agents and sell you just 
the book you want—all new—many at a saving of 
from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books in 
your own home for five days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied, return at my expense— owe me nothing. 
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_ 1 Supply Any Book in Print 
Sample Prices—Write Me 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 12 vols., % leather; 

pub. price, $120.00. My price, $39.50 
Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls, $) 50—S5e. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.15. 
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Famous Orators— Best Speeches, $2.50—$1.45. 
Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense, $1.25—87c. 
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Famous Pictures, $6.—$2.25. How to Perfect Memory, $1. 
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CIVILIZATION, 1914-1917. The Eng- 
lish Edition of the Famous French 
Masterpiece 

By GEORGE DUHAMEL. 6s. net 














THE BURGESS BIRD 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 





“Nothing that will come out in the way of 
books for children will be any more worth 
while than “The Burgess Bird Book for Chil- 
dren.’ Mr. Burgess has many books to his 
credit, but this is the most ambitious of them 
all, and it will undoubtedly receive the warmest 
kind of a welcome.”—The New York Times. 


With 58 illustrations in full color by Lowis 
Agassia Fuertes, $2.50 net. 
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‘““One of the Finest Stories in the World’’ 








SOUTH! 


By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O., M.V.O. 


The amazing story of Shackleton’s last Antarctic expedition 1914-1917, one of the most daring attempts in the 


whole history of exploration. 


“A history of marvelous fortitude, told with unconscious art. 


We are with the adventurers all the time, 


undistracted by voice or gesture of authorship. There is no volume of Arctic or Antarctic travel which couples 
such imaginative tension with our reverence for human endeavor.”—London Observer. 


Illustrated with half tones, maps, etc. Price, $6.00 





THE GOLDEN WHALES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


VACHEL LINDSAY’S NEW POEMS 


As delightfully original as “The Congo,” Mr. Lindsay’s 
latest volume contains poems, some humorous, some 
serious and reflective, a great many of which are in 
distinctive verse forms. Ready January 27. $1.75 


FREE TRADE, THE TARIFF 
AND RECIPROCITY 


By F. W. TAUSSIG 
Discusses the problems of tariffs, reciprocity arrange- 
ments, etc., as affected by the new conditions result- 
ing from the war. $2.00 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


By A. J. TODD 


A statement of the principles of modern social work 
and of the value and importance of analytical research. 


$2.00 
THE LABOR MARKET 
By DON D. LESCOHIER 


Discusses the conditions of supply and demand in the 
labor market as affected by immigration, the labor turn- 
over, industrial activity, financial depression, etc. $2.25 


STABILIZING THE DOLLAR 
IRVING FISHER’S NEW BOOK 


A detailed discussion by Prof. Fisher of his plan for 
stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar. $3.50 


ESSAYS ON WHEAT 
By A. H. R. BULLER 


Includes the story of the discovery and introduction of 


Marquis wheat, the early history of wheat growing in 
Manitoba, wheat in Western Canada, the wild wheat of 
Palestine, et $2.50 





CAUGHT BY THE TURKS 
By FRANCIS YEATS-BROWN 


An extraordinary tale of adventure by an English 
officer. Perhaps the most thrilling and exciting story 
of personal experience published since the beginning 
of the war. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF NATIONS 


By G. E. PARTRIDGE 


An illuminating discussion of the relation of national 
consciousness to world progress. The first half deals 
with motives of war, the second with education in the 
development of nations. $2.50 


A LIVING WAGE 
By JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


Revised, and containing much fresh matter, Dr. Ryan’s 
book is brought up to date in this new edition. 


THE NARCOTIC DRUG 
PROBLEM 


By ERNEST S. BISHOP 


States just what the narcotic drug problem is and how 
it may be controlled. $1.50 


A QUAKER SINGER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


DAVID BISPHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The intensely interesting and moving story of the life 
of one of America’s foremost lyric artists. 


THE BOOK OF ICE CREAM 
By W. W. FISK 


A discussion of ice-cream making and handling for the 
student and manufacturer, with many recipes of value 
to the housekeeper. $2.50 
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HE Index to Volume CIX of THE NATION is now ready. 

It is sent to all libraries on the subscription list, but 
to other subscribers only upon request, which should be 
made at once to the Subscription Department. 


T was not to be expected that the elections to the French 

Senate would show any marked change of public opinion 
in France. Like the Presidential election, the French sena- 
torial elections are indirect.. Senators are chosen in each 
Department by electoral colleges made up of Departmental 
and cantonal councillors, delegates from the municipalities, 
and Deputies. This indirect vote assures the preponderance 
of the rural voters and guarantees the conservatism of the 
upper chamber. Never in the past have the Socialists so 
much as proposed a candidate for the Senate. This year, 
however, their remarkable successes in the municipal elec- 
tions gave them courage to present candidates in three or 
four Departments, and for the first time a Socialist will sit 
among the elders in the Palais Luxembourg. Otherwise the 
Senate appears to be little changed. It is not a very inter- 
esting body in ordinary times, but the new Senate has a 
special importance because it is to sit as a High Court to 





try for treason Joseph Caillaux, sometime Premier of 
France, Minister of Finance in the first Clemenceau Cabi- 
net, and leader of the Radical party, and more recently par- 
tisan of an early compromise peace and a bitter personal 
enemy of Clemenceau and Poincaré. The cable dispatches 
throw little light on the probable attitude of the Senate in 
the “Caillaux affair,” which bids fair to rival the Dreyfus 
trial as a storm center of French politics. The election by 
the Senate of its presiding officer gives the only hint: both 
De Selves, whose resignation as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
precipitated the fall of the Caillaux Cabinet in 1912, and 
Dubost, the retiring President, who is hostile to Clemenceau, 
were defeated, and the relatively colorless Léon Bourgeois 
was chosen. 


‘ee withdrawal of Premier Clemenceau from the 

French Presidential contest, after unexpected defeat 
in the caucus and with the certainty of rejection if his 
name were presented at the formal balloting, probably marks 
the end of his public career. Mr. Hyndman, writing M. 
Clemenceau’s biography a year or so ago, found few words 
save those of praise for his friend and hero, and there are 
doubtless many in France and elsewhere who agree with 
him. History, we think, is likely to appraise M. Clemen- 
ceau’s public services differently. The “Tiger” was never, 
throughout his long career as politician and publicist, an 
intellectual force, nor had he, for the most part, the ability 
to work harmoniously with any party or group unless he 
himself could lead. In an age which developed social con- 
sciousness and the codperative spirit to an unprecedented 
degree, he continued to the last an individualist, thinking 
his own narrow thoughts, forming his own near-sighted 
schemes, and hammering his way to leadership in a rough 
and brutal fashion which indeed made him feared, but which 
won no semblance of affection save among such as lacked 
breadth of vision as well as the finer elements of culture 
and taste. So long as France was faced by mortal peril, his 
ruthless vigor and single purpose stood the country in good 
stead; and his name will be placed high in the list of those 
to whom France, and the Allies as well, owe their salvation. 
But once hostilities were over and the building of peace 
began, the rugged leader who had devoted himself to mak- 
ing war became the evil genius, not alone of France, but of 
Europe and of half the world. The vindictive harshnesses 
of the armistice and of the later treaties had his full sup- 
port, and his treatment of the defeated nations and their 
representatives savored to the last of the mind and manners 
of a bully rather than of the courtesy of a gentleman. The 
world will breathe easier now that France itself has re- 
jected him, even though the injuries to democracy and 
world peace of which he was a leading instigator be long 
in healing. 


RGANIZED labor in Spain is not inclined, apparently, 
to accept without resistance the suppression of its 
organizations and the arrest of its leaders. Recent attempts 
on the part of the Government to end the industrial disturb- 
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ances by repressive methods appear only to have added to 
the gravity of the situation. In all the provinces workers 
continue to leave their work as a protest, and a protest 
strike of railway employees was announced for January 20. 
The Government has closed the syndicalist headquarters at 
Barcelona, but the syndicates continue to act secretly. A 
press dispatch of January 13 reports the arrest at Barce- 
lona of sixty-eight syndicalist workers’ delegates, but there 
is little reason to believe that these arrests will be any 
more effective in ending the disturbances than have been 
similar arrests in other parts of Spain, where conditions 
are as unsettled and threatening as they were before. 
An uncertain factor in the situation is the attitude of the 
army. Recent attempts to control the juntas, or military 
unions, have proved disastrous to the Government and 
created antagonism among army officers. The final over- 
throw of the De Toca Ministry, it will be remembered, was 
brought about by the attempt of the Government to rein- 
state at the military school students whom the officers 
had dismissed for refusing to join their junta. Although 
controlled by the juntas, the army has never sympathized 
with the syndicalists, but since its recent clashes with the 
officers’ unions the Government has been making extensive 
use of civil guards instead of regular soldiers at Barcelona 
and elsewhere. The pressure of events is apparently aiding 
the proposed consolidation of the conservative political 
forces, and there are now rumors of the formation of a 
strong monarchist party to fight radicalism. 


FINAL settlement of the Adriatic problem has been 

outlined and discussed in the press for two weeks 
past. As early as January 8, La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, 
published the substance of a memorandum said to have 
been submitted to the Italian Foreign Minister by Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. According to the 
terms of this document, Italy was to receive in full sover- 
eignty the islands of Pelagosa, Lissa, and Lussin, as well 
as Avlona and a piece of its hinterland. Italy was also to 
be granted a mandate over Albania, while the decision re- 
garding Italian influence in Zara was to be “left to the 
population of that city.” As for Fiume, it was proposed 
to maintain the city as a neutral area under the protection 
of the League of Nations, and to preserve its Italian char- 
acter. Recent reports from Paris, without going so fully 
into detail, tend to support the general proposals said to 
have been submitted to M. Scialoia. An additional con- 
cession to Italy in the form of a strip of coast connecting 
Fiume with Istria has properly met with opposition from 
the Jugoslavs, and no final decision appears so far to have 
been reached. In the meantime, Fiume is in the hands of 
its “deliverer,” Captain d’Annunzio, and uncertainty as to 
its fate is helping to increase unrest and disorder in Italy. 


HE situation in Germany is one of uncertainty and 

menace. While Berlin and the other areas of disaffec- 
tion are quiet under the menace of Noske’s guns, the quiet 
can be counted upon to last only so long as those guns are 
held in readiness. Severe weather, the lack of fuel, and 
an acute potato shortage are playing into the hands of the 
extreme elements, and the ruthless measures of the Govern- 
ment in its suppression of the demonstration of January 13 
have served only to increase the unrest. Four papers have 
been suspended, martial law has been declared in several 
cities, and the country has been thrown into a painful atti- 


tude of waiting. The Shop Councils bill, which was the 
occasion of last week’s uprising, has passed the Reichstag 
by a vote of 213 to 64. The trouble may blow over as revo- 
lutionary clouds have done before, but a more acute food 
shortage is predicted for March and April, and unless the 
Allies take steps to organize food relief on a large scale 
they will be playing into the hands of the extremists as they 
have hitherto done in Russia. Meanwhile, official Germany 
is puzzled over the arrival at Berlin of an American diplo- 
matic agent, Mr. Ellis L. Dresel. Since the State Depart- 
ment has announced that the armistice still governs the re- 
lations between the United States and Germany, the German 
Government is reported to have decided that for the present 
it will not take official cognizance of the American Com- 
missioner’s presence in Berlin. 


S the World remarked the other day, the process of 

Americanization in New York has been going on 
rapidly during the past week. Before we are done with it, 
some notion of the meaning of American institutions may 
penetrate the minds even of Speaker Sweet and his asso- 
ciates, who are for barring the five Socialist Assemblymen 
because of disagreement with their political and economic 
ideas. For that is what it comes down to. No informed man 
suspects the Socialist party of preaching or practicing vio- 
lence. In its reliance on political action it is of the most 
straitest sect of the Pharisees; but it is frankly subversive 
of the existing economic order, which it holds responsible 
for the war, as do many eminently respectable authorities. 
On this ground Mr. Sweet undertook to outlaw it. His 
undertaking outraged intelligent Americans of every shade 
of economic opinion; hence a clumsy effort at Albany to lug 
in charges of personal unfitness against the Socialists. 
Meanwhile, labor everywhere protests vigorously. The 
press reassumeés its historic function of criticism, the Asso- 
ciated Press bringing astonished comment even from two 
newspapers in Buenos Aires. Mr. Hughes again puts the 
public in his debt by a crushing attack on the action of the 
Assembly; and under his leadership the State Bar Associa- 
tion of New York, by a vote of 131 to 100, refuses so much 
as to condone the proceedings thus far by suspending judg- 
ment until all the case is in. Irrespective of the outcome 
of the pending action at Albany, Speaker Sweet and his 
supporters seem in a fair way to receive the castigation 
their performance so richly merits. 


ERETIC hunters in New York, clerical and lay, have 

been having an exciting time pursuing the Rev 
Percy Stickney Grant, whose church supports a forum to 
which radicals resort, who let the Christmas Day petitioners 
for the release of American political prisoners assemble at 
his parish house, and who warmly denounced the deporta- 
tion of Russian Reds as un-American and unworthy, in a 
way comparing the “Ark” to the Mayflower. As to the 
latter, it appears that he was misunderstood; yet a remote 
comparison does hold. Waiving that, however, it is a pleas- 
ure to record that Mr. Grant’s vestry has stood squarely 
behind him and guaranteed him complete freedom of speech. 
More than that, one of the vestrymen, no less a person than 
Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne, who has been a staunch sup- 
porter of President Wilson, a large contributor to Demo- 
cratic campaign funds, and a brilliant worker in high office 
at Washington during the war, is reported to have declared 
that he will put his whole fortune, if necessary, behind Dr. 
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Grant. Yet further, Mr. Chadbourne agrees with his 
rector in denouncing the deportations as un-American, mon- 
strous, and futile. If, as has been intimated, the case is to 
be laid before Bishop Burch on ecclesiastical grounds, the 
Bishop will find himself on trial as to his Americanism, his 
sanity, his tolerance, and his liberalism. Dr. Grant is a 
difficult man to handle, for he sticks to his guns, he comes 
from a family which settled here in 1630, he is steeped in 
the New England tradition, and he can puncture to the 
king’s taste the follies of the hour. In an admirable public 
statement, he dares to quote Wendell Phillips thus: “The 
community which does not protect its worst and most hated 
member in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter how 
false or how hateful, is only a gang of slaves.” 


HAT the permanent injunction recently granted by 

Judge Webster of the State Superior Court at Spokane, 
Washington, prohibiting further activities of the I. W. W. 
and making membership in that organization contempt of 
court, is a denial of the right of trial by jury, is frankly 
and cheerfully admitted by the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
As The Nation has already pointed out, the legal way to 
deal with the I. W. W., in Washington as elsewhere, is to 
prosecute under the criminal law any individuals who vio- 
late the law. It is contrary to all established principles of 
jurisprudence to suppress an organization by injunction 
on the ground that otherwise some of its members might 
commit crimes. “Under the county prosecutor’s plan,” the 
Spokesman-Review explains, ‘made possible by the granting 
of a permanent injunction, no juries are required. A man 
is found to be a member of an I. W. W. local, or is distribut- 


ing literature, or otherwise aiding the revolutionist propa- 


ganda. He is brought before the bench of the Superior 
Court and punished, if the charges against him are sus- 
tained, for contempt of court. He may be sent to jail for as 
much as a year. His rights are safeguarded to the extent 
that he may appeal to the State Supreme Court, but he does 
not have a jury trial.” The Spokesman-Review adds that if 
the injunction is enforced “it will work much more swiftly 
and effectively than the State criminal syndicalism law.” No 
doubt it will; autocracy has always been swifter and more 
effective than democracy. The jury system is admittedly 
slow and cumbersome, but a belief that it was a bulwark 
against executive and judicial tyranny led our forefathers 
to include it among the guarantees of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. There probably are some people who still believe in 
it even if the Washington court, apparently, and the Spokes- 
man-Review do not. 


HE alarming extent to which the employment of child 

labor increased during the war is shown in a report 
just issued by the Children’s Bureau of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor. The setting aside by the Supreme 
Court, in June, 1918, of the Federal Child Labor law on 
the ground of its unconstitutionality was promptly fol- 
lowed by the restoration of the longer working hours for 
children which a number of State laws sanctioned; while 
the demand for child labor, joined to abnormally high 
wages under war conditions, caused even the State laws to 
be extensively violated. In one State forty-seven out of 
fifty-three factories were found to be violating the law by 
employing children under twelve years of age; in another, 
where the minimum age for employment in canneries was 
fourteen years, 721 children under that age, including fifty 


who were less than ten years old, were working in canning 
establishments in the summer of 1918. Some check to the 
evil was given when the War Labor Policies Board made 
compmence with the standards set by the Federal Child 
Labor law a condition in government war contracts made 
after the date of the Supreme Court decision. An investi- 
gation of the shipbuilding plants on the Atlantic Coast, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, however, undertaken 
in the winter and spring of 1919 in coéperation with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, showed numerous violations 
by important establishments of both State and Federal 
standards. Illiteracy among American-born children, too, 
is still alarmingly great. In five States which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau investigated, 19,696 children between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age were found to whom work 
certificates had been issued. Of that number, more than 
one-fourth could not write their names legibly; nearly 10 
per cent. had not gone further than the first grade; more 
than half were in the fourth or some lower grade when 
they left school; only about 3 per cent. had reached the 
eighth grade, and only about 1 per cent. had gone as far as 
the high school. Of the 19,696 children, only twenty-four 
were foreign born. It is disheartening to learn that, in this 
enlightened country, large numbers of children still lack 
even elementary preparation for citizenship. 


RESIDENT BUTLER’S informing annual report, while 

recommending a substantial increase in the salary 
schedule at Columbia, at the same time presents certain 
historical facts which throw upon the increase (actually 
put into effect January 1) an unexpected light. Hardly a 
college professor in the country but will think that the new 
Columbia scale of $6,000 to $8,000 for professors, $4,500 
to $5,000 for associate professors, $3,000 to $3,600 for as- 
sistant professors, and $2,000 to $2,400 for instructors, is 
a generous provision. And yet in 1876 the salary of a pro- 
fessor at Columbia was fixed at $7,500 and that of a tutor 
at $2,000! This means, since the great majority of profes- 
sors will now receive only $6,000, at least for a time, that 
there has been an actual decrease of 20 per cent. in the 
amount paid, although since 1876 the cost of living has 
certainly doubled. With this situation at the largest and 
richest of American universities in the largest and richest 
American city, compare the case of the University of Wash- 
ington, just now set forth in an admirable report made to 
the President and Regents by the Association of Instruc- 
tors. There, the average salary of a professor is $3,172, 
that of an instructor $1,648. Compared even with the sala- 
ries paid by other universities of approximately equal 
rank, these salaries are low; but they appear still lower 
when compared with the earnings of twelve selected trades 
at Seattle on the basis of the union scale. Only waiters 
earn less than University of Washington instructors, 
who, however, accept no gratuities; but milk-wagon drivers 
receive more than the average instructor, and bricklayers 
and plasterers get $2,700 as against $1,648. Salary increases, 
averaging 4 per cent. a year since 1914, have of course not 
nearly kept up with the increase in living costs in Seattle, 
which is an expensive city. So the degradation goes on. Is 
the American professor to sink to that estate occupied by 
the English clergyman in the early eighteenth century, who 
was lucky to have forty pounds a year as a vicar, or as a 
chaplain was expected to retire from his patron’s table when 
the dessert came on? 
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The Unfettering of Russia 


T last comes the news from Paris for which Qerals 
the world over have been praying. The Supreme 
Council has finally reversed its position in regard to Russia, 
and has altered its policy just when it seemed as if it were 
to engage once more in the folly of war. To a limited de- 
gree there has been lifted from the Russian people the 
blockade which five arrogant world rulers imposed when it 
became clear that the Russian revolution was not going to 
assume the form that suited them, but instead had taken new 
and to them alarming shapes. Ever since the armistice, 
these men have been guilty of one of the greatest crimes in 
history—the continuance of the blockade against the starv- 
ing people of Russia. They have shown no more compunc- 
tion in warring against Russian women and children than 
they have in warring against German and Austrian women 
and children. The five men of Versailles, two of whom have 
now been retired to private life, could chart their course 
only by revenge, by politics, and, in the case of Russia, by 
fear. But now, again moved by fear, the Supreme Council 
has taken one step in the right direction, Clemenceau’s op- 
position being unavailing partly because of his impending 
political extinction. This is one of the milestones of recent 
history; it means, as Mr. Hoover agrees, great things for 
Russia. It means much for the economic restoration of the 
Central Powers, upon which the whole safety of Europe now 
depends; even the Supreme Council is beginning to see this 
as it could not, in its pitiful blindness, a year ago. We are 
aware that this is but a beginning, and that the decision 
may be reversed—the Allies have had a new Russian policy 
with every moon. But we believe, with the outraged re- 
actionary press, that this is the entering wedge and that out 
of it complete peace will come. We do not believe that busi- 
ness opinion will permit a resumption of the blockade, even 
if India’s retention by England is at stake; we feel certain 
that humanity itself will forbid any such attempt. We re- 
joice that the Allies are to be freed from what has been a 
moral as well as a military disaster for them. We rejoice 
that, as now appears, Russia will be free to disarm, to 
restore the peace for which its people long, and to come to 
a decision, unaffected by foreign intervention, as to the kind 
of government the majority of its people desire. In addi- 
tion to all this, we have the welcome news that all the 
American troops are to be recalled from Siberia at once. 
Today, far sooner than anyone had dared to prophesy, 
the triumph of Lenin and Trotzky is complete. As far back 
as June 21 last, The Nation declared that the Allies were 
again betting on the wrong horse in Russia, and that the 
only question was when Kolchak would retreat to the 
Pacific. It is now admitted even by the British War Office 
that Kolchak has met with complete disaster. The costly 
supplies sent to him by the Allies, including, no doubt, the 
cargoes of rifles forwarded by the United States last sum- 
mer, have fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki; thousands 
of cars and hundreds of locomotives, of which they have 
stood in the greatest need, are in their possession; and 
Kolchak himself is reported to be a captive. So rapid, in- 
deed, has been the victorious sweep of the Bolshevist forces 
that they now control practically the whole of the railway 
to Irkutsk, and this within sixty days after the fall of 
Omsk, 1,500 miles from Irkutsk. Denikin appears to have 
met a similar fate. His headquarters are now reported to 


be on a ship in the Sea of Azov. He has lost enormous 
quantities of supplies, and his army has been split into 
fragments and hopelessly dispersed. It may now be ac- 
cepted as settled that the Allied and American attempts to 
overthrow the Bolsheviki by counter-revolutions have com- 
pletely and finally collapsed. 

Whatever may have been the real motive for the change 
of policy, it is too early to tell whether this partial holding 
out of the olive branch at Paris will suffice to prevent ag- 
gressive attacks by Lenin. The vanguard of the Bolshevist 
troops is reported to have reached Afghanistan. Russian 
armies stand at the doors of Persia; they are on the high 
road to Armenia and Turkey. Afghanistan and India are 
seething with revolution; English troops are fighting in 
both of those countries; there are serious disturbances in 
Persia. Should the Bolsheviki cross the frontiers with posi- 
tive assurance that they were coming merely to free the 
peoples from British rule, the natives would rise as one 
man. We may be sure that Lenin, meantime, is thoroughly 
posted as to what is going on abroad. He knows full well 
the grave condition of British finances. He must have read 
the bitter attacks two months ago upon Mr. Winston 
Churchill for throwing away $75,000,000 worth of supplies 
upon Denikin in a final gamble. He knows that England 
could not move troops enough to Persia, Turkey, and Af- 


ghanistan to defend those fronts if they were quickly 


attacked. He has been aware from the beginning of the 
blunders at Versailles, and may well have laughed many 
times at the way the Supreme Council played into his hands. 
What is to hold back his victorious armies now? Not any 
fear, certainly, of English troops or of the Japanese. As 
for Poland, the War Department at Washington is said to 
be planning with the Allies to feed and arm that country, 
unmindful of the obvious fact that military intervention 
has thus far failed. If the Russian forces which so easily 
vanquished Denikin, and which are making light of a winter 
campaign, are thrown against the Polish frontier, Poland, 
with widespread social unrest to combat, will be overborne. 
Yet with it all, remembering the twenty-one peace offers 
made by Lenin to the Allies alone, it is yet to be shown that 
his spirit is not today more for peace than for war. 

As for the extraordinary part which the United States has 
played in all this, nothing has so become the American ad- 
venture in Siberia as the manner of leaving it. For the 
good news that the repatriation of American soldiers is to 
begin as soon as transports can reach Vladivostok to move 
them and the remaining Czecho-Slovaks and Polish Legion- 
aries, we give profound thanks. Some sense, it would seem, 
has at last come to Washington, some realization that the 
Siberian adventure was not only folly from a military point 
of view, but that it was also un-American, entirely con- 
trary to the spirit of American institutions. The news that 
the United States is retiring will be received with grati- 
fication throughout the country. There is every reason why 
the United States should go on and make a complete peace, 
opening the vast markets of Russia to American business, 
and so putting an end to the sufferings of the Russian 
masses. Self-interest, sound statesmanship, the dictates 
of humanity, sound Christian policy toward our Russian 
fellow human beings, all point the way. It is time that the 
American crime against Russia finally and definitely ceased. 
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The United States and the New 
Europe 


ITH the formal exchange of ratifications of the Treaty 

of Versailles and the signing of the procés-verbal 
which puts the treaty into effect, history enters upon a new 
period. The war between Germany and the signatory Powers 
comes at last to an end. Diplomatic relations with Germany 
will now, presumably, be reéstablished, the various commis- 
sions provided for by the treaty for the execution of certain 
of its articles will be organized, and German prisoners of 
war who have been held in France or elsewhere will be sent 
home. Presumably, also, any German subjects who have con- 
tinued to be interned, or in any way restrained in their free- 
dom of movement, in any of the countries whose representa- 
tives have signed the procés-verbal must now be given their 
liberty. Precisely what personal or property rights are 
hereafter to be enjoyed by German citizens in the various 
Allied countries remains to be determined, but in any event 
such citizens may no longer be treated as alien enemies. A 
new international organization, also, the League of Nations, 
comes into existence; and before the League, once its various 
agencies are in working order, should be brought for adjudi- 
cation not only most of the controversies which may arise 
over the interpretation or application of the treaty, but also 
other controversies that may endanger the peace of the sig- 
natory Powers or threaten war. 

By no means all the world, however, is embraced in the 
peace that has formally been concluded or in the League of 
Nations that has been formed. The United States, Greece, 
Rumania, and China took no part in the recent ceremony at 
Paris, none of those countries having as yet ratified the 
treaty. The League of Nations, far from being a world 
league, is an aggregation of those Powers, great and small, 
which, by declaring war against Germany or by becoming in 
other ways directly involved in the war, took part in the 
Peace Conference and accepted the treaty which M. Clemen- 
ceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Wilson framed; together 
with one or two neutral states which have voted to enter 
the League. All of the late enemy Powers are of course 
excluded, as are also Russia and a number of new Slav states 
to whose Governments the Supreme Council has as yet given 
no official recognition. Some twelve important countries, in- 
cluding four former belligerents, are not parties to the peace 
provisions of the treaty. The population of these countries, 
including their colonial possessions, is considerably in excess 
of 700,000,000; if the former Central Empires and Turkey 
are also included, another 100,000,000 at least must be added. 
A conservative estimate leaves two-fifths of the population 
of the globe outside of the League of Nations which has just 
been organized. 

What, under such circumstances, is the outlook for world 
peace and reconstruction? Certainly the outlook is not 
bright. The League of Nations is made up of a small group 
of Great Powers and a larger group of smaller Powers, the 
latter more or less completely dominated by the former in 
political and economic matters; while within the League are 
to be found numerous alliances and understandings with no 
one of which, we may be sure, will the League have the 
courage to interfere. So far as the treatment of Germany 
is concerned, there is no new spirit in the League. In the 
note which was handed to Baron von Lersner by M. Cle- 
menceau, on January 10, the Allies again solemnly aver that 


they “do not intend to injure the vital economic interest of 
Germany”; but the whole tenor of the armistice and the 
treaty, as of the acts and utterances of the Supreme Council, 
evinces a clear purpose not to preserve and rebuild, but to 
destroy. On the other hand, with the United States outside 
the League and not a party to the peace, the country which 
is admittedly the chief source of loans for the economic re- 
constitution of Europe is not represented at the council 
table, and can claim no prescriptive right to be consulted on 
either peace or war. The world is back upon the old system 
of alliances, as the brutal cynicism of M. Clemenceau de- 
sired that it should be; the only novel features of the League 
are its name and its pretensions. 

, of course, the 
bearing of the new international situation upon the position 
of this country as a world Power. We have more than once 
pointed out that the chief factor in bringing the United 
States to the unhappy position which it now occupies has 
been Mr. Wilson; we wish now to point out that he, if any- 
one, will also be the chief factor in keeping it there. In the 
exercise of his proper constitutional functions, Mr. Wilson 
has helped to frame and has signed a treaty with Germany, 
and has laid the treaty before the Senate. The Senate, also 
exercising its proper constitutional functions, has refused 
to ratify it. To whom belongs the next move? Clearly, not 
to the Senate; it is not the constitutional business of tlie 
Senate to frame a treaty, or even to announce what changes 
in a treaty which it has rejected it will accept if an amended 
treaty is submitted to it, although there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from adopting this latter course if it chooses to do 
so. Haggling with the President about reservations and 
amendments is unseemly even if not unconstitutional. 
Moreover, the treaty, having been rejected, is no longer 
legally before the Senate, but has reverted to the President. 
It is for the President to take the next step. He may re- 
submit the treaty if he is willing to risk a second rejection; 
he may inform the Senate of the changes which he thinks 
advisable or is willing to approve; or he may drop the old 
treaty and negotiate a new one. Until he acts, however, the 
Senate may rightfully wait. 

If there is any sound defense of the course which Mr. 
Wilson has been pursuing, we have failed to note it. The 
attempt to saddle upon the Senate the responsibility for the 
present anomalous situation in world affairs is not states- 
manship; the Senate has only exercised its constitutional 
discretion, and its course, even if mistaken, does not relieve 
the President of the obligation to act. No more statesman- 
like is Mr. Wilson’s apparent purpose to throw the burden 
of rejecting the treaty upon the Republicans; that is play- 
ing politics with the world’s misfortune. What Mr. Wilson 
should do, without further delay, is to issue a proclamation 
declaring the war with Germany and Austria at an end, be- 
gin the negotiation of new treaties with those countries, and 
join with Congress in urging such changes in the covenant 
of the League of Nations as will make that organization a 
fit one for a democratic nation to join. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in the meantime, can be recognized as a valid agree- 
ment between the nations which have ratified it, in so far 
as the United States is concerned with any of its provisions, 
but with the distinct announcement that the United States 
accepts neither advantage nor responsibility under it. The 
burden will be upon the President, not upon the Senate, if 
the present state of war with Germany and Austria 
continues. 


The chief question for the United States is 
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The Banks and the Treasury 


eee conditions of peace are production and justice. The 
politicians at Paris forgot them both, and tried to 
build peace on robbery. Already the results of their folly 
are apparent—economic warfare in almost every part of the 
world, threatened business collapse, and possible social dis- 
integration. Rightly alarmed at the danger, a group of 
bankers and public men in the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have united to present a plan for setting the wheels 
of production again in motion. The question of justice 
they touch but lightly, yet they disclose an understanding 
of the present world situation that was denied to those re- 
sponsible for the incredible folly of Versailles. “Only if 
we recognize,” these men declare, “that the time has now 
come when all countries’ —and all social classes, they might 
have added—“‘must help one another can we hope to bring 
about an atmosphere in which we can look forward to the 
restoration of normal conditions and to the end of our pres- 
ent evils.” Normal conditions in the old sense, we believe, 
never can be and never ought to be restored; in the sense 
of peaceful inter-class and international] relations they can 
be restored, or rather established, if and when the peoples 
get back to production on the basis of justice. The first 
necessary step under existing conditions is credit rightly 
directed. Where shall such credit come from? 

The United States is the world’s greatest reservoir of 
immediate productive power, and the world rightly asks us 
to produce and sell on credit; but it should be government 
credit in only very minor degree, if at all. The American 
people and the American bankers ought to get certain sim- 
ple facts clearly in mind. During the war there was piled 
upon the backs of the American people a debt of $26,000,- 
000,000, a light load when considered in relation to our 
wealth and resources and by comparison with the burdens 
of the European peoples, yet staggering in absolute amount. 
This debt includes practically $10,000,000,000 loaned to the 
Allies, which we shall get back some day—perhaps. For 
the present we are not getting even the interest on it; for 
the next three years, if the plans of the Treasury are car- 
ried out, the interest, amounting to $450,000,000 annually, 
is simply to be added to the principal. Further, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Rathbone, has been 
for some time in Paris arranging for the refunding of the 
principal into long-term securities. The plain fact is that 
the European Governments cannot pay now; therefore our 
own Government is temporarily foregoing interest, and is 
arranging to extend the loans in hope of repayment later. 
The Treasury is calling for a billion and a quarter annually 
for the debt service. 

In addition to the debt provision, we are expected to pay 
taxes of a billion and a half to maintain the army and navy 
—another result of the war that was to end war. Pensions 
and public works between them, in the ratio of about two to 
three, will call for another half billion, and a further bil- 
lion will be demanded for other purposes, including the 
Shipping Board’s estimated $448,000,000 and Departmental 
appropriations of $171,000,000. Altogether the country 
faces Federal taxes of more than four billion dollars, with 
no particular prospect of reduction. Customs duties dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919 yielded about $250,000,000, and 
there were miscellaneous revenues almost three times as 


great, while the miscellaneous internal revenue receipts 
lacked only fifty millions of reaching a billion and a half. 
Prohibition, however, will cut off almost a third of this 
latter income; the special war taxes have largely expired 
already; and when the excess profits tax disappears, as it 
seems likely to do, the weight of Federal finance will rest 
on the income taxpayer. The war has laid on him burdens 
that are heavy enough, without further debts. 

There is, however, a source from which American loans 
may come even now, as witness the prompt absorption of 
the recent bond offering of the Belgian Government. The 
banks and private investors of this country have immense 
resources at command today. National bank resources rose 
during 1919 by $829,000,000 to a total of $22,444,992,000, 
and the gross earnings approximated a billion dollars. 
There has been an increase of more than ten million indi- 
vidual deposit accounts in these banks in ten years. The 
national banks, indeed, have grown more in the past six 
years than in the entire preceding half century since their 
establishment. 

Business profits and bank earnings alike have been enor- 
mous throughout the war, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank showing earnings of 130 per cent. on its capitaliza- 
tion during 1919. Meanwhile, as the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle points out, the Federal Reserve system 
has done practically nothing to check dangerous credit ex- 
pansion, and we have witnessed an orgy of speculation. 
American financiers and investors, accordingly, face a grave 
but simple problem. The Treasury is in no position to 
extend much further aid to a Europe stricken by the folly 
and wrongdoing of its Governments. If credit is to be 
granted, it must come mainly from private sources. Will 
American investors extend it, can they extend it, or will 
they rather scramble for profits in oil and steel and auto- 
mobiles? If the latter, they will have none to blame but 
themselves should Europe fall into chaos. 


Mr. Bryan to the Front Again 


AN Mr. Bryan come back? This is a question which 

a number of newspapers have been asking lately. To 
it we reply that Mr. Bryan is the one man in America who, 
for thirty years, has been an active political leader. There 
have been times when he was scarcely heard from on public 
issues, but he has never been in retirement. Only one 
other American political leader of this generation—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—has had so large and devoted a personal 
following. His doctrine has often been unsound and his 
reasoning murky, but his democracy, his courage, and his 
honesty have never been challenged by the masses who so 
enthusiastically applaud him. It is worth while to take 
seriously his recent reappearance, and to observe whether 
there is anything in his platform which meets the need of 
the times or makes him a formidable candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. 

Let it be said, first of all, that Mr. Bryan’s position on 
the treaty has obvious practical advantages as against the 
intransigent attitude of Mr. Wilson. Entrance into the 
treaty controversy, however, will not necessarily enhance his 
chances of becoming the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. It may, by involving him in quarrels, work the other 
way. On the other hand, his declaration is not unlikely to 
make him the dominant influence in selecting the candidate 
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who is to be chosen at San Francisco next June, just as he 
was in the convention of eight years ago that picked Mr. 
Wilson. That he should wield any such possible influence, 
it must frankly be said, is due much more to the lack of 
vital and controlling leadership in his own party than to 
the strength of any program which he appears to have out- 
lined for the future. For his platform, one turns to his 
speech at the Jackson Day dinner, at Washington, and to an 
interview printed a few days earlier in the Baltimore Sun. 
In the light of present-day radicalism, as well as of the 
extraordinary need of the hour for sound and straight- 
forward thinking on fundamental economic problems, Mr. 
Bryan’s proposals are certainly disappointing; yet the fact 
that he unquestionably wields great political power, and 
that no one else appears to have advanced any reconstruc- 
tion platform whatever, give to his utterances an importance 
which cannot be ignored. 

At the Jackson Day dinner, in addition to his stand on 
the peace treaty, Mr. Bryan emphasized three proposals: 
a peaceway, a Federal-owned news bulletin under bi-parti- 
san control, and the initiative and referendum. The pro- 
posed peaceway is a purely personal hobby, and the sug- 
gested government news bulletin will excite no enthusiasm 
when one recalls how the Administration debauched various 
of its information services for the spread of propaganda 
during the war. The demand for the initiative and refer- 
endum in national legislation, apparently, may prove 
popular. In the interview in the Baltimore Sun, Mr. Bryan 
spoke especially of requiring a referendum as a preliminary 
to a declaration of war—an excellent proposal which we 
hope will be written into the platform to be adopted at 
San Francisco. In the same interview he also reiterated 
his old and impractical idea of a railway system, partly 
State and partly Federal owned. It ought to be apparent 
at first glance that such a proposal is entirely impossible 
from the practical standpoint of railway operation and 
finance. More than that, Mr. Bryan would probably find, 
were he to examine the State Constitutions, that nearly half 
of them forbid the State ownership of railways or the use 
of State funds for railway construction. To suggest a 
plan that would necessitate the alteration of a number of 
these State Constitutions, is to suggest something that 
most practical people will condemn as visionary. Mr. Bryan, 
however, has never hesitated on the ground of mere imprac- 
ticality, and there are doubtless many of his followers who 
will accept this proposal, as well as that for an extension of 
the initiative and the referendum, with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bryan’s reappearance is well timed. Everywhere the 
people are calling for leadership, particularly the great 
masses to whom Mr. Bryan has always appealed. They 
are searching today as never before for a way out; at the 
same time they are not always well enough versed in 
political and economic matters to distinguish clearly the 
sham from the genuine. They know that they are being 
ground down, that, somehow, things are radically wrong; 
and many of them see in Mr. Bryan, whatever else may be 
said of him, a man who has always stood firm against 
certain powers of modern finance and capitalism which the 
people of the Middle West especially have long believed to 
be their chief enemy. One must not underestimate, accord- 
ingly, the influence which Mr. Bryan may wield this year, 
especially in view of the complete moral collapse of Mr. 
Wilson’s leadership. All the greater, then, the pity that 
Mr. Bryan has given us no ringing utterance. 


Humor and Headlines 


HE war helped humor. Consider the New York Times, 

for instance, and the growth of the merry spirit with 
which its writers of headlines viewed the news passing 
daily under their rident fingers. How gaily they snubbed 
it, how robustly they sent it to Coventry, how expertly they 
cut it dead! Nor have they unlearned the jolly lesson. As 
late as June 22, 1919, they, or some inimitable fellow among 
them, set up the whimsical words “Urge Move to Halt Red 
Rule” over the news account of a signed statement made 
by ten eminent clergymen, urging men and women of good 
will to influence public opinion against “lawless measures by 
whomsoever they may be employed,” and pleading that all 
accused persons be given a fair trial “so that it may be 
truly said that in America no man’s case, be he an I. W. W. 
or a Bolshevist, or the most reactionary conservative, is 
prejudged by an appeal to popular feeling.” No falling off 
here in the jocund habits which helped the Times win the 
war! And the spirit still survives. The issue for Jan- 
uary 13 has a report of a speech by Judge Anderson of the 
United States District Court at Boston. 

“There are Reds, probably dangerous Reds,” said Judge An- 
derson. “But they are not half as dangerous as the prating 
pseudo-patriots who, under the guise of Americanism, are 
preaching murder and shooting at sunrise, and to whom our 
church parlors and other public forums have hitherto been open. 

“Many, perhaps most, of the agitators for the suppression of 
the so-called Red menace are, I observe, the same individuals or 
class of forces that in 1917 and 1918 were frightening the com- 
munity to death about pro-German plots. As United States 
District Attorney I was charged with a large responsibility as 
to protecting the community from pro-German plots. I assert 
as my best judgment that more than 99 per cent. of the pro- 
German plots never existed.” 

And the head is: “Declares Parlor Reds Most Dangerous 
Type.” The Times will have its little joke. 

Think what the present headline humorists of the Times 
could have done to Lincoln’s Gettysburg address if they 
had been actively at work in 1863. “Cannot Dedicate Get- 
tysburg Cemetery,” we can imagine them as having written 
in some rollicking mood. Or in another and wittier vein 
they might have said: “Fathers Conceived and Brought 
Forth New Nation, Says President.” Supposing their mirth 
had for the moment become a little irresponsible, what fun 
to say “President Urges Stamping Out Rebels,” or, since 
the Times has always been what it would call ‘constructive 
not destructive,” “Measures Needed to Increase Devotion 
to Union.” One of these jesters might even have read the 
first sentence of the address quite, quite through, and have 
shared his discovery with the world in this language: 
“Questions Whether All Men Are Created Equal.” An- 
other of them could have found in the last sentence of 
the address its true essence and nub: “Government of Peo- 
ple by People for People to Perish from Earth.” 

And yet injustice must not be done the Times. All praise 
is due it for its unvarying, unwearying habit and spirit 
of humor which -keep its pages bright and blithe and un- 
expected. But sometimes the native metal must show 
through, and the Times is humorous unconsciously. More 
than likely its heavy headline on the Gettysburg occasion 
would have been “Everett Delivers Masterly Oration”; and 
a sub-head would have announced that “President Lincoln 
Also Spoke.” 
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The Failure of the Melting-Pot 


By AN UNASSIMILATED FOREIGNER 


WENTY years ago I came to this country from one of 

the European states that America helped to final vic- 
tory in the last war. If I am not a millionaire, I also am not 
a failure. After working as an employee and a small em- 
ployer, I have accumulated a small competence. Neither am 
I a radical. I have a thorough command of English, and 
claim to know the political system of this country better 
than the average native-born American. 

I never applied for second papers. Others placed in the 
same condition may plead lack of time or the cost of the 
procedure. I want to be candid in this matter. If a man 
fails to find within himself enough driving power to go of 
his own motion and get his second papers, it is because he 
feels that he does not wish to have them. After partici- 
pating in the life of this country for the last twenty years, 
I have not lost the remembrance of the feeling of humilia- 
tion and revolt that I took away with me from Ellis Island. 
After twenty years the jostling, insults, brutality, graft, 
and robbery to which I had to submit stand before my mind 
as vividly as the day they were foisted upon me and shat- 
tered all the illusions that I had nursed for years by read- 
ing of this country and its opportunities. 

Immediately upon arrival I took out my first papers as a 
matter of form and I made a brave effort to fit myself into 
my new surroundings. I made it a point never to mix with 
my former countrymen nor to read a paper in a foreign 
language. I wanted to be a good American, for I liked the 
many instances of wider freedom to be met in this land. 
There was no state church, with compulsory taxation for 
the upkeep of an institution which I hated; no compulsory 
military service to herd one into barracks where officers 
and “non-coms” had a practical right to insult and to bru- 
talize. There were institutions of higher learning free 
and open to all, while in the old homeland none but the chil- 
dren of the wealthy could aspire to such a training. 

My first disappointments were of the economic order. I 
was working in an Eastern mill as a common laborer and 
getting wages which, translated into European currency, 
would have meant wealth and comfort. But, unless I went 
to live with those of my countrymen who dwelt in crowded 
tenements under the most wretched conditions, and lived 


a squalid life to hoard every possible dollar, in order to 
become middle-class people in the old country by buying 
the tools and chattels of a tenant farmer or opening a store 
with their American earnings, I realized that I could make 
no headway financially. To live as an American meant that 
my entire wage would be absorbed. I realized then that, 
while I did not earn so much money in Europe, my small 


earnings there when spent at the coéperative store pur- 
chased more food and manufactured goods for daily use. 
While work was easier to obtain here, labor conditions 
seemed decidedly inferior. The hygiene of the shop was 
more neglected. Wages were subjected to compulsory deduc- 
tions for hospital fees, cash discounts, company board and 
store bills, which, one and all, were permeated with graft. 
It became painfully evident that somebody was using the 
power which our need of a job within his giving vested in 
him to extort payments which were no compensation for 
genuine services rendered. 

About that time came my first acquaintance with Amer- 


icanism as a civic teaching. A young lady had been ap- 
pointed as our instructor in English, American history, 
and civics. Economics was not included in the curriculum. 
Her method was rather mechanical and lacked conviction. 
The only time she warmed up to her subject was when she 
indulged in some bitter criticism of government ownership, 
with occasional references to socialism, the whole of it 
coupled with a clumsy eulogy of the company’s resident 
stockholder. Americanism, according to her definition, 
meant the perpetuation, as permanent and immutable na- 
tional traits, of the various characteristics distinctive of 
the pioneers during the period of individual competition and 
colonization from the shores of the Atlantic in the general 
direction of the Northwest. These traits she enumerated as 
follows: private property, parliamentary democracy, evan- 
gelical Christianity, and the monogamic home. She dwelt at 
length on the ethical side of Americanism, but I was consid- 
erably amazed that most of those ethical precepts were sum- 
marized in the language of the poker table. Still, at closer 
inspection, the different principles mentioned constituted a 
fairly good epitome of Americanism. I will, therefore, use 
my teacher’s summary as the basis for mentioning my rea- 
sons for not taking out my second papers and for deciding 
to return to the land of my birth. 

These fundamental American traits may have had a cer- 
tain positive value in pioneering days. Today, with the 
free land all gone and the leading economic force in the 
nation shifted from extensive agriculture to mechanized 
industrial production, the maintenance of the morals of an 
elapsed economic period as permanent national traits can 
only have a negative purpose of social discipline, and is no 
longer conducive to national progress. The poker morality 
had its value in binding together a society of individual 
producers by the establishment of a discipline of competi- 
tion. Our need today is a social conscience manifesting 
itself in usefulness and solidarity. 

In the religious domain the unassimilated foreigner re- 
fuses to subscribe to the doctrines of nonconformity. He 
doubts the historical correctness of evangelical Christianity. 
He considers an intellectua! endeavor to reproduce the his- 
torical conditions of primitive Christianity as an impossi- 
ble attempt of historical gymnastics, and sees in the teach- 
ings of nonconformity not the genuine teachings of a la- 
boriously reconstructed historical Christ, but the idealized 
form of what the ministerial profession deems the moral 
necessities of this particular age. In discarding her former 
mission of moral suasion to substitute therefor the punitive 
authority of the state, as in the case of prohibition, the 
church has acknowledged her own bankruptcy. 

In the case of the monogamic home and the tendency of 
the state to uphold its tradition by precept and by force, 
we need only remember that all the functions of the home 
in the material domain a generation ago are now performed 
more efficiently by the organized commercial agencies of 
society, while many avenues of employment at good wages 
outside the home are beckoning to womanhood with of- 
fers of material independence based on economic self-sup- 
port. Here again, to maintain the individual isolated home 
as a plant for the production of food, shelter, and clothing 
may be useful as a method of social restraint, but those 
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who are not the beneficiaries of that restraint object to its 
permanence on the grounds of wastefulness and _ ineffi- 
ciency. 

The main cause for leaving the United States, however, 
is the genuine disappointment born out of the practice of 
political democracy. Abstract principles of liberty are at- 
tractive in their sonorous generality. They depend, how- 
ever, for their full fruition upon organic dispositions which 
may, in a practical way, invalidate most of the grandilo- 
quent principle and leave it in the shape of a conventional 
lie devoid of any genuine influence upon the concrete real- 
ities of life. 

To begin with, no immigrant of European origin under- 
stands the American party system. Political parties in 
Europe are the expression of philosophical opinions and of 
their bearing upon human conduct, or the expression of 
deep lines of social cleavage practically expressed in men’s 
attitude toward some fundamental economic proposition 
such as the mode of ownership of thé tools of production 
and distribution. American political parties are essentially 
artificial groups without basic principles, the result of a 
hybrid conglomeration of historical traditions, more or less 
confusedly transmitted by inheritance for the rank and 
file, and of blatant professionalism for the leaders. 

The first result of this political see-saw game has been 
a complete absence of political progress. The electoral 
system of the United States, once the most advanced in the 
world, is now the most backward and antiquated. It is still 
enirely based upon the notion of plurality. The necessity 
of an absolute majority for election is deliberately ignored. 
Chicago recently elected as mayor a candidate whose oppo- 
nents had received nearly twice as many votes as himself. 
There is no proportional representation, no preferential 
voting, and the average citizen does not feel the desirability 
of a voting system affording a truer and more accurate ex- 
pression of public opinion. The practical result of this an- 
tiquated electoral machinery is already with us in the shape 
of the notorious inferiority of our legislative personnel. 

If legislating is becoming farcical on account of the in- 
feriority of the legislative personnel, it also bids fair to 
become a joke from another point of view. The action of 
the majority of the House in denying his seat to Mr. Berger 
has set a dangerous precedent. As one who would in no 
circumstances vote for Mr. Berger, I have a right to say 
that the power of the House to refuse a seat does not in- 
volve the right to refuse a seat to a lawfully elected mem- 
ber as a censure upon his politics or the majority of the 
voters in his district. The British Parliament did that 
once in the case of Bradlaugh, and a few years later it 
unanimously and penitently ordered all reference to the in- 
cident expunged from the record. All over the world men 
convicted of political crimes are elected to legislative offices, 
and everywhere they are seated and the jail doors opened to 
them if they are confined. This rule works in all directions, 
and to ignore it in this country is merely to play into the 
hands of the opponents of political government. 

Another American institution which the emigrant is both 
unable and unwilling to understand, both in the light of his 
acquaintance with representative government in his native 
land or on the merits of the issue as an abstract principle 
of public law, is the judicial veto. I am not concerned 
with the historical precedents in the matter. A library full 
of books has been written on the subject whether this 
power of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional was 


assumed or in line with the letter of the United States 
Constitution. The important fact for the average citizen 
is its exercise in our midst. The rupture of the equilibrium 
of the three powers of the state which were theoretically 
coérdinate and equal in favor of the judiciary must be con- 
sidered as a working and living policy. Whatever the men- 
tality of the judge, whether he still lives in the intellectual 
atmosphere of individual competition and natural rights, or 
whether he is just a common purchasable scoundrel, the 
fact remains that every time that the judicial veto has 
been exercised, it has accomplished the one practical result 
of restoring the individual to that atomic impotency from 
which he was trying to escape by forming the associations 
and combinations which were declared illegal in the name 
of a Constitution based upon the contingencies of a mode 
of production which is no more. 

The impotency and decay of parliamentary institutions 
open the door to the spontaneous formation of new and 
extra-legal organs of government as temporary or perma- 
nent expedients. The functions of the executives are daily 
increased by the commodious expedient of the legislator 
who transfers to the legislative authority of the executive 
all the problems which the legislator is unable or unwilling 
to solve. Throughout the country a new and sinister 
bureaucratic power is growing up. Minor officials intended 
by law to receive documents in a purely notarial capacity 
are taking it upon themselves to pass upon debatable ques- 
tions of fundamental law. The Post Office, empowered by 
law to deny transportation in the mails to publications vio 
lating the common rules of decency, builds up a censorship 
of ideas and principles which Congress would not dare to 
corroborate in a positive legislative enactment. A new and 
extra-official body of law is being enacted under our very 
eyes and alongside our penal law under the guise of police 
practices. 

Not only do the police openly sell the right to violate the 
law, but they have relinquished their mission to prevent 
and repress crime. The stool-pigeon system in use in al! 
our large cities is a compromise with crime under which 
the duty which is the reason for the existence of the police 
is only accidentally fulfilled. Our various police depart- 
ments have been allowed to build up under the guise of 
constructive misdemeanors a practice under which indi- 
vidual liberty has ceased to exist. 

It is an elementary principle of law that a guilty act must 
include a material deed and a criminal intention. These 
elements are not present in the case of vagrancy, and arrests 
for such a cause are merely a matter of social preservation. 
The European lawmakers understood this, and surrounded 
the individual with adequate guarantees to protect him 
against the arbitrary exercise of police authority. In the 
more enlightened countries, for a period of one month after 
leaving the service of an employer, no man, even if he be 
picked up on the street penniless and homeless, can be 
charged with vagrancy. After being out of work for one 
month, he cannot be reputed a vagrant if he is pennil 
but in possession of satisfactory papers as a means « 
identification. Compare this procedure with that of th: 
American police. Here is a crowd of workingmen filling 
the library of a radical club. Most of them have jobs, 
homes, and families. Suddenly the police swoop down upon 
the place, arrest everybody, and charge them all indiscrim- 
inately with vagrancy. The following morning most of the 
cases are dismissed in police court. Some of the men have 
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lost their jobs. Others have been missed by anxious rela- 
tives throughout the night. But the police have accomp- 
lished successfully through intimidation what they had no 
legal right to do. For a week or so the reading-room of 
the club will remain deserted. The same thing may be said 
about prosecutions for disorderly conduct. Men have been 
found guilty of disorderly conduct for every possible act 
which the police happened to disapprove of, without having 
a legal right to stop it or an existing statute under which 
they could secure a conviction. Suppression of free speech 
by the police is becoming a settled characteristic of Amer- 
ican life. I have heard Americans on a Sunday afternoon 
in Hyde Park remark after listening to a republican orator: 
“If that man said only half as much about our mayor at 
home as he just said about the King, the police and their 
clubs would not give him a chance to tell the other half.” 

It is this experience of the immigrant with the practical 
working out of American constitutional rights in everyday 
life which is driving millions of our fellow-citizens back 
to the country from which they came. This determination 
has only been made keener by two recent legislative enact- 
ments: prohibition and woman suffrage. 

Prohibition has increased the receptivity of the workers 
to the doctrines of the agitators. No attempts were made 
to offer substitutes for the saloon, and spontaneous effort 
failed to provide other forms of recreation for those who 
previously clustered around the public drinking-places. The 
men were not of a degree of intellectual development where 
artistic interests could have been kindled into recreations of 
a higher order. Never have they more deeply realized their 
social ostracism. In many cases it took the form of sullen 
brooding and aimless wandering through the city streets. 
Attendance at the factory may have become more regular, 
but the expected increase of efficiency has not materialized. 
The absorption of the compulsory savings of prohibition 
by higher prices has been the spark that has kindled the 
fires of social unrest. Strikes have taken a new form and 
a new aim. The tactics of the working class have been 
revolutionized. Organization along craft lines is losing 
ground to industrial organization, paralleling the whole 
fabric of industrial production and aiming not so much at 
an improvement of the condition of the workers under the 
existing economic order as at the overthrow of that order 
itself and the providing of a personnel capable of carrying 
on production on a collectivist basis, after the dispossession 
of the present owners. 

To those who are aware of this situation indiscriminate 
woman suffrage has appeared as a reinforcement for con- 
servatism along the electoral battlefront. The catchy plati- 
tudes that have been used to secure the franchise for women 
in the various states have been discarded. No longer do 
we hear that suffrage is innocuous because it would only 
double the vote of each party, nor that women might as 
well have a vote since they could not use it any worse than 
the men had done so far. It is now an experimental fact 
that woman suffrage is at least conservative, if not reac- 
tionary. 

The recent immigrants who landed in this country to 
become industrial wage-workers, and frequently at the di- 
rect solicitation of industrial concerns, left behind them 
the narrowly parochial element of their nationalism. They 
are not cosmopolitans. They could easily be gained by a 
new and wider nationalism that would find the source of its 
strength in a wider outlook upon the whole world, and by 


the assimilation of what is best and noblest under all flags. 
But if the United States has only to offer them in practice 
all the abuses against which emigration from their ancestral 
soil was for them the only available form of protest, if these 
tendencies—at the very moment that they are being largely 
suppressed in Europe as the result of the political upheavals 
that marked the closing of the World War—are to be erected 
into the tenets of an immutable doctrine of Americanism, 
the inevitable conclusion will be: If this is Americanism, 
we want none of it. 


Britain’s Building Trades 


Parliament 
By MALCOLM SPARKES 


“ HIS council is the outcome and expression of a desire 

on the part of organized employers and operatives in 
the building industry to render their full share of service 
towards the creation of a new and better industrial order.” 
These words form the opening sentence of the preface to 
the constitution of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry (Building Trades Parliament)—the official title 
of the assembly that is making such progress toward in- 
dustrial democracy. And they are probably unique in in- 
dustrial history. A great staple industry, employing nearly 
a million men, has realized that the best people to rebuild 
its structure are the people who carry it on; and has set up 
a representative assembly for this express purpose. The 
central idea of each industry as a self-governing unit, almost 
unheard-of three years ago, is so simple and attractive that 
it carries everything before it, and already over forty in- 
dustries in Great Britain have set up industrial councils 
which follow the builders’ lead—although only at a very 
respectful distance in some cases. 

It is true that the Building Trades Parliament ranks in 
official records as an ordinary Whitley industrial council, 
but it is recognized in many quarters as something much 
more that that. Not only is it the pioneer of the whole 
industrial council movement—for the scheme was adopted in 
the building industry before the Whitley report was pub- 
lished—it is, in fact, the only industrial council that has 
been set up by a large, highly organized, staple industry. 
The reasons for this lie in the origin, principles, and pro- 
gram of the scheme itself. In the first place, it arose within 
the industry itself and was not imported ready-made from 
a state department. It is a labor scheme—a great con- 
structive proposal laid before the building trades employers 
by the twelve principal trade unions of the building industry 
—and was adopted on its merits. 

Its aim is not, like the Whitley scheme, a “permanent im- 
provement in the relations between employers and work- 
men,” but, in the words of its constitution, “a new and 
better industrial order.” The principles upon which it is 
based are also a departure in industrial development. Be- 
lieving that the mighty forces of good-will, which are latent 
everywhere in human nature, can be effectually mobilized for 
the rebuilding of the industrial order, the scheme sets out 
to harness into one team for this common purpose those 
great powers of leadership and service that have been too 
long diverted into the sterile fields of largely useless con- 
troversy. Once more let us quote the constitution: 
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Industry needs no truce, no compulsory arbitration, no pro- 
visions for postponement of disputes. What it needs is confidence 
and a courageous forward movement, supported by the con- 
structive genius of both sides in common counsel. Industrial 
peace must come, not as a result of the balance of power with a 
supreme court of appeal in the background. It must arise as 
the inevitable by-product of mutual confidence, real justice, 
constructive good-will. 

The Building Trades Parliament consists of 132 members: 
sixty-six elected by the twenty-two trade unions of the 
building industry, approximately in proportion to their 
numerical strength; and sixty-six elected by the seventeen 
associations of building trades employers, roughly pro rata 
with the number of operatives normally ernployed by their 
members. The chairman is a member himself, and there- 
fore has a vote, but not a deciding vote. No representatives 
are appointed by the state, the whole plan being essentially 
industrial self-government. It is the only industrial council 
that has omitted the word “joint” from its title, has set 
out to “realize the organic unity of the industry as a great 
national seryice,” and has the courage to take decisions by 
majority of the whole council, instead of requiring a ma- 
jority of the council on both sides, which is the ordinary 
Whitley council practice. This is a fundamental matter. 
The Whitley councils, as at present constituted, have recog- 
nized as permanent the very barrier between the two exist- 
ing “sides” in industry that the industrial parliament 
scheme was designed to break and that the Building Trades 
Council has already broken, at any rate to some extent. 


The cleavage of the future will be between the adventurous 
and the cautious, and not, as formerly, between employers 
and employed. Indeed, as will be evident from the compo- 
sition of the council, any reappearance of the old cleavage 
would cause the machine to lock itself and become inopera- 
tive. Another feature in which the Building Trades Par- 
liament is unique is its absolute exclusion of disputes. Its 
function is constructive and nothing but constructive; it is 
there to build the new industrial order, and for nothing 
else. Disputes must be dealt with, as heretofore, by the 
Building Trades Conciliation and Demarcation Boards 
(which are somewhat similar to the newly constituted Amer- 
ican Board of Jurisdictional Awards) or by any other 
methods that may be thought to be advisable, not for a mo- 
ment excluding strikes. Under no circumstances can the 
Building Trades Parliament arbitrate; but, although it can- 
not touch disputes, it can always bring forward construc- 
tive measures to remove their underlying cause. 

With all its good points and its splendid spirit, the 
Building Trades Parliament does not, in itself, solve the 
great problem of the ultimate control of industry. But it is 
certainly an instrument—possibly the best instrument—for 
producing the solution. For the presentation and investiga- 
tion of proposals; for discussion and for the education of 
opinion; for the compulsory code of agreed minimum stand- 
ards and the voluntary code of industrial pioneering and 
advance; for all these, the Industrial Parliament provides 
the means, and there is no problem that will not yield be- 
fore such methods applied with enthusiasm and good-will. 
The field of operation, as set out in the official program, 
is unlimited. In addition to the specific question of in- 
dustrial control and the status of labor, it embraces scien- 
tific management and reduction of costs; prevention of un- 
employment; apprenticeship; technical training and _ re- 
search; safety and welfare methods; inclusion of all opera- 


tives and employers in their respective associations; closer 
association between industry and art. 

But it is on the fundamental issue of control that the suc- 
cess or failure of the whole movement must be judged, for 
that is the crucial test. Will the Building Trades Parliament 
build the road to a real industrial democracy, or will it stand- 
ardize the wage system and perpetuate the existing relation- 
ship of employers and employed? Already we have the 
first indication of the answer to this question. A commit- 
tee of eight employers and eight employees, set up by the 
Building Trades Parliament “to consider the question of 
scientific management and reduction. of costs, with a view 
to enabling the building industry to render the most efficient 
service possible,” has presented an interim report* which 
is a veritable landmark in industrial history. With re- 
markable courage and insight it has reached the conclusion 
that the end in view cannot be fully attained except as the 
corollary of democratic control and organized public service. 

The committee outlines proposals designed to lay the 
“true foundation for such a final consummation.” It pro- 
poses that the overhanging fear of unemployment, which has 
had such a demoralizing effect on both the character of the 
workman and the quality of his work, shall be completely 
and finally removed, in order that he may whole-heartedly 
give of his best. To secure this it recommends that the in- 
dustry should establish unemployment pay for the whole 
of its trade-union personnel, and that the necessary funds 
should be raised, as a first charge on production, by means . 
of a weekly percentage on the wages bills, to be paid by each 
employer to a joint committee of employers and employees. 
Although collected by a joint committee, the unemployment 
pay is to be distributed by the trade unions, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment, the scale varying from full wages for a man with a 
wife and four children to half wage for a single man. 

The committee then proposes that the rate of interest 
paid for the hire of capital in the industry should be limited 
—the scale to rise and fall with the average annual yield 
of the best Government stock—and that subject to cer 
tain conditions of approval and control, it should be guaran- 
teed. It further recommends that all “owner managers” 
should receive salaries “commensurate with their ability,” 
and subject to periodical revision by a joint committee. 
And finally it suggests that the surplus earnings of the in- 
dustry should be publicly declared every year and devoted to 
common services controlled by the industry as a whole 
through its industrial council. Such services would include 
the establishment of a great development fund for the in- 
dustry, from which loans could be obtained by members: 
education and research; and superannuation schemes for 
the whole registered personnel of the industry. 

The report is not unanimous. Five of the employers, 
while in agreement with some of the proposals, do not. see 
their way to sign it without important reservations. But 
the first debate upon it in the Building Trades Parliament re 
vealed a universal willingness to face large issues and a 
real desire on every hand to get at the true solution of the 
greatest problem of our time. The report was referred 
back to the committee for further investigation and develop- 
ment of the principles laid down. One of the greatest dis- 
cussions in industrial history has begun, and, whatever the 
result, its educational value will be difficult to overrate. 





*Interim Report on Organized Public Service in the Building Induatry (In- 
dustrial Council for the Building Industry, 48 Bedford Square, London, W. C.) 
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Osler 


By WILLIAM S. THAYER 


S the accumulating tragedies of the aftermath of war 

gather fatally one on another, a puzzle and a mystery 
to the thoughtless masses whose imperfect eyes seek in vain 
for the cause, the old dead ache that we have borne for these 
last interminable years, the old dead ache that it is our 
dream to outlive breaks out now and again in new and cruel 
crises. Such a crisis was the death of Sir William Osler, 
as much a tragedy of the war as if he had fallen by the 
side of his boy, “forward as fits a man.” 

Son of a canon of the Church of England, born in 
Bond Head, Ontario, in 1849, he was at the outset destined 
for the clergy, but his inclination carried him toward 
medicine,,and after four years in Toronto and Montreal he 
graduated at McGill University in 1872. For the two years 
following he studied in London, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
in 1874 he returned as lecturer and later as professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine at McGill University. In 1884 
he was called to the University of Pennsylvania as Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, and in 1889 to the Johns Hop- 
kins University as Professor of Medicine and Physician 
in Chief to the Johns Hopkins Hospital. In 1905 he left 
America to become Regius Professor of Medicine and Stu- 
dent of Christ Church at Oxford. Such is a brief outline 
of his academic career. He held honorary degrees from a 
large number of American and foreign universities, and 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In the two years spent in Europe he made important 
original studies on the blood. Wherever he went his de- 
votion to work, his remarkable power of observation—for 
throughout his life he was an observer rather than an ex- 
perimenter—his extraordinarily quick grasp of the signifi- 
cance of that which he saw or read, his clear vision and 
sound, sane judgment, his simplicity and sincerity and hon- 
esty impressed his colleagues and the public, and he came 
to be much sought for as a consultant. 

In 1892, after a year of intensive work, he published his 
treatise on “The Practice of Medicine,” which, largely be- 
cause of its rare personal quality, because it represented 
the fruits of actual observation and experience, has been 
for so many years the standard text book of medicine in 
America. He delivered many lectures before learned socie- 
ties, the Goulstonian lectures in 1885, the Cartwright 
lectures in 1886, the Harveian lecture in 1906. He pub- 
lished a number of short volumes on different medical sub- 
jects—chorea, cancer of the stomach, angina pectoris—and 
a very large number of notes on a great variety of patho- 
logical conditions observed in his constant clinical activi- 
ties. He delivered many addresses and was the author of a 
considerable number of charming and valuable historical 
and biographical essays. 

His work in the organization of the new medical clinic at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1889, his insistence that, for 
the proper care of the patient as well as for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of medicine, the student should be 
used, as in England and France, as an assistant in the 
wards, and his practical abandonment of the barren didactic 
methods were steps of great importance in the advance- 
ment of medical instruction and in the improvement of 

hospitals in America. These were notable achievements; 


they have been abundantly recounted in the last few weeks. 
But if one turn to the notes of those who knew him and 
were close to him, such as the tributes by eighteen of his 
associates in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin for July, 
1919, he may perhaps be struck by the lack of stress laid 
on the scientific and material aspects of his work; for it 
was in the human side of this man that lay his true great- 
ness. It is probable that there has, in America, been no 
medical man so universally revered, no man whose power, 
whose inspiration has reached so many, no man so loved. 
Wherein lay the secret of this power? What was the man- 
ner of the man? 

His father was Cornish, and Osler was a true Celt. A 
Celt in appearance, not large, of a very dark, almost olive 
complexion, with a rather long, drooping black mustache— 
a Celt in his charming vivacity and brilliancy and in his 
sparkling wit. Not large, but well built, with a wiry, ath- 
letic figure, a long, swinging, active gait, a peculiarly mo- 
bile face, serious and almost stern when at rest, with deep, 
dark brown eyes with an irresistible humorous twinkle; 
deep clear eyes, so clear that although they might some- 
times seem unfathomable, they told at a glance of a pure, 
kindly, loyal spirit behind. As a teacher he was wholly 
simple and devoid of circumstance or of the least attempt 
at studied eloquence or theatrical effect. He taught mainly 
by the bedside. His alert eye missed little. His few, 
kindly, often droll words gained the early confidence of the 
patient, and kept the student on his tiptoes. His talks in 
the wards were replete with epigrams. The right adjec- 
tive, often quaint and unusual, was always on the tip of his 
tongue, and to a rare degree he possessed the power to in- 
spire in the patient confidence, courage, and hope; in the 
student, enthusiasm. 

The equanimity that he preached he likewise exemplified. 
“Let not the Crooked Things that can’t be made streight 
encumber you,” said Cotton Mather.* Few followed this 
wise maxim as did Osler. Of the hopeless and irritating 
dilemma he always saw the humorous aspect and ’twas dis- 
missed in the twinkling of an eye, with the one word that 
might almost—indeed sometimes did—accomplish the seem- 
ingly impossible. These “Oslerisms,” as his disciples 
called them, were a delight to his pupils. Indeed, at one 
time two had almost published a collection. 


Plus je songe a la vie humaine, plus je crois qu’il faut lui donner 
pour témoins et pour juges l’Ironie et la Pitié, comme les Egyp- 
tiens appelaient sur leurs morts la déesse Isis et la déesse 
Nephtys. L’Ironie et la Pitié sont deux bonnes conseilliéres; 
l’une, en souriant, nous rend la vie aimable; l’autre, qui pleure, 
nous la rend sacrée. L’Ironie que j’invoque n’est point cruelle. 
Elle ne raille pas ni l’amour ni la beauté. Elle est douce et 
bienveillante. Son rire calme la colére, et c’est elle qui nous en- 
seigne & nous moquer des méchants et des sots, que nous pouvions, 
sans elle, avoir la faiblesse de hair.+ 


This gentle “Jronie,” for which we have no word in Eng- 
lish, this gentle “Jronie’”’ which neither wounds nor embit- 
ters—how well he understood it! In nearly thirty years of 
friendship, in fifteen years of daily association with Osler, 


*Manuductio ad ministerium, ete. 12°. Boston, Hancock, 1726, p. 147. 
tAnatole France: Le Jardin d’Epicure, p. 121. 
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I never heard from his lips an unkind word about a brother 
practitioner. He saw and he appealed to the best in every 
man. More than this, no one could speak ill of his neighbor 
in his presence. He who forgot himself once never did so 
again. One evening among the group of students who gath- 
ered about his table on Saturdays, an old college mate began 
to ridicule a colleague. In a moment Osler turned, and 
pointing to the photograph over his fireplace, said: “Do you 
not think that Innsbriick statue of King Arthur a fine 
figure?” The colleague flushed, the students shivered, the 
subject changed. And it was ever so. 

He loved his fellow men and they loved him. His table 
was always filled with passing gu2sts: colleagues from a 
distant point, the country doctor, the student who, coming 
to visit the clinic, was stunned to find himself carried away 
to luncheon with the great man that he had expected only 
to listen to from afar. “The master word in medicine,” he 
said in one of his most beautiful addresses, “is work.” But 
efficient work, he says in another, means inevitably system. 
He knew not idleness, and he put into his life and main- 
tained in a manner which can only be described as master- 
ful, a remarkable system. 

At seven he rose; breakfast before eight. At a few 
minutes before nine he entered the hospital door. After 
a morning greeting to the superintendent, humming gaily, 
with arm passed through that of his assistant, he started 
with brisk, springing step down the corridor towards the 
wards. The other arm, if not waving gay or humorous 
greetings to nurses or students as they passed, was thrown 
around the neck or passed through the arm of another col- 
league or assistant, and by the time the ward was reached, 
the little group had generally grown like a small avalanche. 

The visit over, to the private ward. For the many con- 
valescents, or the nervous invalid whose mind needed di- 
version from self, some lively, droll greeting or absurd 
remark or preposterous and puzzling invention, and away to 
the next in an explosion of merriment, often amid the 
laughing but vain appeals of the patient for an opportunity 
to retaliate. For those who were gravely ill, few words, but 
a charming and reassuring manner. Then, running the 
gauntlet of a group of friends or colleagues or students or 
assistants, all with problems to discuss, he escaped. How? 
Heaven only knows! 

A cold luncheon, always ready, shortly after one. Twenty 
minutes rest in his room; then his afternoon hours. At 
half past four, in the parlor opposite his consulting room, 
the clans began to gather, graciously received by dear 
“Mrs. Chief,” as Lady Osler was affectionately known. 
Soon the “Chief” entered with a familiar greeting for all. 
It was an anxious moment for those who had been waiting 
long for the word that they had been seeking with him. 
After five or ten minutes he would rise, and perhaps beckon 
to the lucky man to follow him to his study. More often he 
slipped quietly from the room and in a minute reappeared at 
the door in his overcoat, hat in hand. A gay wave of the 
hand, “Goodby,” and he was off to his consultations. 

Dinner at seven, to which, impartially and often, his as- 
sistants were invited. In the evening he did no set work, 
and retired early to his study where, his wife by the fire, 
he signed letters and cleared up the affairs of the day. Be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock, to bed. Such were his days. 
Three mornings in the week he took at home for study. 
He utilized every minute of his time. Much of his summer 
vacation went to his studies. On railway, in cab, on his way 


to and from consultations, in tramway, and in the old “bob 
tailed” car that used to carry us to the hospital, book and 
pencil were ever in his hand, and wherever he was, the 
happy thought was caught on the wing and noted down. 
His ability at a glance to grasp and to remember the gist of 
the article that he read was extraordinary. 

His power to hold the mastery of his time was remark- 
able. He escaped as by magic, but so graciously, so engag- 
ingly that, despair though one might, he could hardly be 
irritated. No one could speak consecutively to Osler against 
his will. How did he do it? I know not. 

His humor was irrepressible. It cropped out in every- 


thing. Now it was in medical articles, published under aa 
amusing pseudonym, which were excruciatingly funny— 
reports of amazing cases, subjects which could lead no mas 
astray, but have been seriously and solemnly quoted. Now 
it was a sly thrust at a colleague in the absurd title of « 
medical paper which mysteriously found its way into the 
program of a society meeting. Now it was the elaborately 
prepared counterfeit of a new journal, presented at a dim 


ner, with a whole table of contents which brought horreg 
to the hearts of the victims—and the rest. a blank. His as 
sistants had always to be on their guard. The genital 
practical jokes played on his friends were endless, and se 
notorious that, alas, they have grown sadly with repetition. 
In a tight place he would pass under his nom de plume, un- 
known to the puzzled bore who had sought to nail him down. 
His generosity to his assistants was unending, and almost 
every gift, every act of kindness was accompanied by some 
droll and often really humorous mystification. 

Wherever Osler went the charm of his personality 
brought men together; for the good in all men he saw, and 
as friends of Osler all men met in peace. Under his in- 
spiration the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 
took on a new life, and a new harmony reigned among all 
about him. 

Throughout all his life Osler was a student of the lives 
of those who had gone before. Biography was to him of 
compelling interest, and in his numerous biographical es- 
says, some of which have been collected in “An Alabama 
Student,” he stimulated in his students a reverence for the 
great names of medicine, and an interest, sometimes as 
deep as his own, in the search for the recondite in the hie 
tory of our art. 

But above all this Osler was a scholar. In early life he 
had given little time to the classics. But few men have 
lived more completely in the atmosphere of the great minds 
of the past. An insatiate reader, his memory was re 
markable, and the timely and happy quotation was always 
on his lips. Nightly, for half an hour, he communed with 
that which was best in literature. He loved books, and 
early laid the foundations of the great collection which 
was his at the time of his death—a collection, at the out- 
set, of the first editions and early publications of the mas 
ters of medicine and later of like treasures in all branches 
of science and the humanities. At the time of his death 
he had accomplished the impossible—Osler, doctor of medi- 
cine and practitioner of his art, was president of the British 
Classical Association. 

His occasional addresses, collected in part in “A quani- 
mitas and Other Addresses,” were the mirror of his own 
ideals and his own character. Written in an engaging and 
forceful style, they contain much that is beautiful. But 
that which is more beautiful and more impressive thas 
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the words is the thought that Osler lived and practiced to 
the letter the precepts that he preached. He rarely spoke 
ef himself, but at the great farewell dinner in New York 
he talked briefly and touchingly of his ideals. These ideals 
he realized. 

Some have criticized Osler for his reluctance to enter into 
gombat against that of which, in his heart, he disapproved; 
some were inclined to regard him as one who shunned dis- 
agreeable complications rather than facing them. Osler 
did hate and shun useless strife, but when the time came— 
and he was a very wise judge of the proper moment—no 
@ne was more fearless or more outspoken than he, as more 
than one of his colleagues may remember. When the word 
must be spoken, he was ready to speak it regardless of 
what it might mean for himself. 

His home life could scarcely have been more beautiful, 
and Lady Osler was no less dear than he to the im- 
mense circle that came to call them their friends. In 
Britain as in America, Osler’s charm and brilliancy, his 
earning and his skill brought him the same universal 
affection and respect. He was made a baronet, a deserved 
honor. Ilis house at Oxford became the Mecca of Ameri- 
¢eans. His hospitality knew no bounds. Sometimes forty or 
fifty guests would gather for afternoon tea. 

There was but one child, Edward Revere Osler, a lad of 
but ten when they left America. In this boy Osler’s life was 
eentred. Always attractive and fond of outdoor life, he 
developed into a singularly charming character, with an in- 
terest in and an understanding of that which is beautiful 
in art and literature rare in one of his age. He began to 
collect books and to collect them intelligently. To his 
father this development was an inexpressible joy. 


Surrounded by honors and love abroad, and with perfect 
happiness at home, a figure of growing significance among 
his colleagues of the old university, active in his profession 
and in the gathering and cataloguing of his wonderful 
brary, the sky was clear—and the war came. 

Whole-heartedly and without a bitter word, he gave him- 
self as ever to the duties of the hour. In the medical de- 
partment of the army his advice was sought on all manner 
ef questions. He was consultant to a number of hospitals 
and in our hours of hesitation and delay he was active 
fm stimulating his old students to come to the aid of those 
who were fighting our battles. Lady Osler was no less ac- 
tive than he. The boy first worked at a hospital in France, 
then entered the Training Corps, joined the artillery, and 
ieft for the front. It was a strange picture, this man who 
all his life had been the apostle of “Unity, Peace and Con- 
gord” (“A°quanimitas and Other Addresses,” p. 447) flung 
suddenly with all that was nearest and dearest into the 
vertex of war. True to his own precepts he consumed his 
gwn smoke; there was never a lament or a complaint. But 
in his letters to those near to him the ever present anxiety 
for his boy was manifested by the inevitable reference made 
tm brave, cheerful words to the sword that hung over their 
heads. 

In August, 1917, cruelly wounded, Revere died, cared for, 





mercifully, by dear friends who chanced to be at his side. 
The blow Osler bore with calm dignity and beauty. The old 
Efe continued; his house, as ever, was open to all. In the 


lest year of his life over sixteen hundred guests sat at his 
bespitable board. But it was a crushing blow from which 
be never recovered, and it killed that exuberant vitality 


which had promised so many long and fertile years. Yet 
with the same old cordiality he greeted his friends, with 
the same outward air of enthusiasm he went about his 
many activities. His address as president of the Classical 
Association was a contribution in which those who strive 
for the maintenance of high standards of scholarship in 
medicine will long take comfort. 

The twelfth of July was his seventieth birthday. Two 
volumes of contributions to the medical sciences prepared 
in his honor by pupils and friends were presented to him 
by his colleague Sir Clifford Allbutt. His old students and 
companions in Baltimore united in dedicating their affec- 
tionate tributes to the beloved master. Testimonials of 
gratitude and affection poured in upon him from all sides. 
On few in their lifetime has such honor and love been 
showered. He was deeply moved. But his heart was 
broken. And when the test came, the old bodily vigor and 
resistance were gone. 

In his last days he remembered as ever his associates 
of former years. Week by week he dictated or wrote let- 
ters from his sickbed first to one and then to another of his 
old friends. And when he could no longer write he asked 
those by him to write in his stead. 

He was a keen observer, a brilliant clinician. His con- 
tributions to medicine and medical education were im- 
portant. He was a great teacher. But his main strength 
lay in the singular and unique charm of his presence, in 
the sparkling brilliancy of his mind, in the rare beauty of 
his character and of his life, and in the example that he set 
to his fellows and to his students. He was a quickening 
spirit. 

At the meeting following his death, the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland adopted this minute: 

Died 
on 29 December, 1919, at Oxford, 
WILLIAM OSLER, Baronet. 
Physician, teacher, guide, lover of his fellow man. 

Noble exemplar of charity and tolerance and temperance and 
work and love; 

Untiring stimulator and generous benefactor of this Society; 

Whose sparkling wit and genial, subtle humor smocthed the 
rough way of life for so many weary spirits; 

Whose presence banished discord and suspicion. 

The gap which his absence leaves among us will forever be 
warmed by the glow of that all-embracing love which radiated 
from his presence like a halo of light, and brought to all about 
him something of the peace that now is his. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


National Problems in Local Settings* 


Warsaw, October 14 

HE route from Vienna to Warsaw by way of Cracow 

took me through Nikolsburg, Brunn, and Teschen. I 
had been warned by an American acquaintance at Vienna 
that I would not find the Czechs an agreeable people to deal 
with, and that it would be well to have passports and permits 
in order and to be prepared for delays. As a matter of 
fact, neither in crossing the frontier from Austria into 
Czecho-Slovakia, nor in entering or leaving Teschen, did 
we meet with anything but courtesy from either Czech or 
Polish authorities. Nowhere, however, was there any love 
for the Germans, nor did the German inhabitants of Czecho- 
Slovakia on their part appear to accept Czech rule as any- 
thing better than a dire necessity. At Nikolsburg, a Ger- 
man-speaking town just across the Austrian border in 
Czecho-Slovakia, the feeling between the races was such that 
Germans and Czechs would not sit at the same table in the 
hotel; while at Brunn, a busy manufacturing city two- 
thirds of whose population are Germans, Czechs and Ger- 
mans patronize different restaurants and attend the theatres 
on different days of the week, the two sets of theatre per- 
formances having each its separate staff and separate or- 
chestra. Thanks to the influence of a number of French offi- 
cers who are employed in training Czecho-Slovak troops, 
wanton attacks upon German residents of the city and the 
destruction of German signs and monuments had been 
stopped; but the officers themselves were still disliked, not 
because they had insisted upon ending disorder, but because 
they read German newspapers and attended German plays. 

I have already commented upon the fact that agriculture, 
even in stricken Austria, appeared to be in a healthy state 
notwithstanding the poverty and industrial prostration of 
the cities. In the part of Czecho-Slovakia which I traversed 
both industry and agriculture were obviously prosperous. 
Brunn, with more than thirty tgxtile establishments and a 
considerable number of Czech workingmen, was operating 
all the factories that the limited coal supply would admit; 
as a consequence, the market for agricultural produce was 
reported to be good. Beyond Brunn, the great landed estates 
which are a characteristic feature of Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland showed high cultivation, with a few tractors and 
many fine draught horses to aid in the work. The crowded 
peasant villages, too, with their thatched log-houses and 
small garden allotments, were far superior in cleanliness and 
stolid orderliness to the wretched Polish communities be- 
tween Cracow and Warsaw. In Czecho-Slovakia as in 
Poland, however, one hears that the great estates are being 
broken up, that peasant proprietorship is increasing, and 
that the price of land is rising steadily. 

If the Czecho-Slovaks cherish any dislike for foreigners, 
and especially for English and Americans, they certainly 
were successful in concealing it so far as my contact with 
them went. The Poles, on the contrary, always excepting 
the official and cultivated classes, the army, and the Jews, 
both cherish dislike and show it. It was impossible to get 
decent service or attention at a hotel or restaurant at 
Cracow, and the rudeness of shopkeepers and persons of 
whom one ventured to ask a question on the street was sur- 
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prising. Perhaps the fact that German is the only language 
except Polish that is generally understood, and that the fee 
ing of enmity toward Germany is even stronger in Poland 
than in Czecho-Slovakia, may afford an explanation; but 
the atmosphere, whatever its source, was certainly unpleas- 
ant. Yet it must be remembered that Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, whatever their particular attitude toward the Allied 
Governments may be, are still practically on a military 
basis. There are soldiers everywhere. It is an officer im 
uniform, supported by a guard with rifles in hand, whe 
examines your passport and asks what you have in your 
luggage. It is an officer who gives you gasoline, or whe 
courteously takes a place in your automobile and pilots yor 
out of town. There are military police in almost every city 
or village, and you cannot as a rule enter a post office or « 
public building without being eyed by a soldier. It is not im 
such an atmosphere that good manners are cultivated or 
that racial enmities die out. 

On the other hand, it was hard to discover, either in the 
smaller towns or in the larger industrial centres, any special 
interest in politics. Politicians and office-holders there were, 
of course, everywhere, reflecting the opinions of the capital 
in their talk, and retailing a certain amount of personal 
gossip which it was expected would pass for news; but of 
the larger issues which the capitals discussed, and stifi 
more of the weighty and complicated international questions 
with which the air of Paris is charged, one heard but little. 
Political opinion, where anything properly to be so called 
was discernible, was chiefly personal or local. The prices of 
food and fuel and the possibility of getting enough of either, 
the state and prospect of the crops, the shortage of milk, 
butter, and fresh meat, and the burden of taxes bulked far 
greater in the thoughts of the local functionary or banker 
or merchant or inkeeper than did the operations of govern. 
ment at Prague or Warsaw or the backing and filling of the 
Supreme Council. Expressions of sympathy for Austris 
were not uncommon, and I thought that I detected a degree 
of interest in Hungary which seemed to indicate a political 
rapprochement in the not distant future. Of the general 
“war weariness,” however, which characterized Austria and 
Southern Germany I saw little in either town or country 

I must leave my impressions of Poland for a later letter. 
I approached Warsaw, however, with a favorable prepos- 
session. A few kilometres outside of the city our automobile 
broke down. Two of the party, thanks to the courtesy of 
a passing Pole, presently went on; I remained behind to help 
with the repairs. It was already dark, and a cold, raw winé 
blew strongly across the open plain; presently the moon dis- 
appeared, and only the stars were left for light. Hour after 
hour we worked at tires which the rough roadbed had nearly 
wrecked, and which, patch and pump them as we might, long 
refused to stand. But we did not work alone. A few 
rods away, opposite where we stood, a man and a womar 
were building a little house—raising the last timbers of the 
roof, nailing on the covering boards, and closing in the 
sides. They had no lantern, and we did not hear them talk: 
midnight passed, and they still worked on. It was after twe 
o’clock when, with our repairs completed, we started far 
Warsaw; but the man and the woman still plied the hammer 
and the saw, and the humble home was growing under their 
hands. I could not but wonder, as we drove away, whether 
industry and devotion of such a sort were characteristic of 
the Polish peasants and of the men and women who, witk 
them, are building the new Polish state. 

WILLIAM MACDONALB 
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Ruminations 
By OSCAR C. WILLIAMS 


Ss O,” I said, “I am feeling 
What I shall always feel— 
The sharp toe of a stone, 
And a shadow’s keel.” 


“So,” I said, “I am see‘ng 
What I shall always see— 
The snow blossoms of moonlight 
Blowing on a tree.” 


“So,” I said, “I am hearing 
What I shall always hear— 
The winds with hair of starlight 
Crying wild and clear.” 


“So,” I said, “I glory in 

What shall always be mine— 
The flowers flushing red 

In the sky’s blue wine.” 


“So,” I said, “I am living 
What I may nui be— 
A dusty masterpiece, 
A mouldy biography.” 


In the Driftway 


N the midst of the coldest winter weather the Drifter can 

warm himself by remembering an Illinois oats-field on a 
certain day when the thermometer stood at 110 in any shade 
there was and would have gone ten or fifteen degrees higher 
under the rays of the sun. The heavens had been heated 
from blue to brass; the earth, burnt white and tindery with 
the long drought, had cracked like a potsherd; waves of heat 
rose evenly on every side, shimmering with their own in- 
tensity. The wind was as if it had never been, and the 
dust kicked up by heel or wheel settled back without the 
migration of an inch. In that furnace there was no relief. 
To sit down in the delusive shadow of a wheat shock was 
to burn against the bright, hard straw and to feel choked 
with the heavier but not cooler air next the ground. To 
move about was to meet no comfortable breeze, for every 
part of the field was as hot as any other. Under foot the 
new-cut stubble stabbed shoes and ankles with sharp, hot 
edges. Water was dull and brackish in every jug. The sun 
had no mercy for man or beast. Wherever strap or back- 
saddle or trace or collar touched a horse he lathered almost 
instantly; the horses on the binder panted in a hundred 
yards; their nostril would begin to redden if they went three 
hundred yards without resting. The shockers half envied 
the person on the binder seat, but they had small reason for 
doing so. They at least touched only earth and straw. He 
was involved with a loud machine of painted wood and blis- 
tering metal. When his twine snarled or his bundle-carrier 
failed to trip or a cornstalk wedged on his sickle-guard even 
his accustomed hand could hardly endure to touch the ma- 
chinery. Burning reflections flashed into his aching eyes 
from the reel as it turned round. The swish of the horses’ 


feet through the stubble, the rattle of the sickle, the whisk 
of the falling grain, the clatter of the slats of the apron, the 
crunch of the bull-wheel on the dry earth, the rumble and 
grunt of the tying mechanism, the kick of the carrier as it 
dropped its load—all these blended in a drone which now 
rose to thunder, now sank to a roar, but always seemed to 
clog the atmosphere, already crowded with heat and flying 
rust. That fiery day entered the very spirit of the driver, 
who was the Drifter, and who therefore in the coldest 


weather can warm himself with a mere recollection. 
a. - * * * 


OME day when the history of the education of the freed 
Negro is written a high place will be assigned to the 
men and women of the North who ventured into the unre- 
constructed South to take up the burden of educating the 
black millions whom it was a crime to teach to read prior to 
Appomattox. These missionaries, as “nigger-teachers,” 
went to complete social ostracism, to bitter hostility and 
often to grave personal risks, giving up all the amenities and 
all the good things of life. Particularly has this been true of 
those who took up the higher education of the Negroes 
below Mason and Dixon’s Line. Their tasks called for self- 
repression, unending patience, limitless self-control. They 
worked at pitifully small wages and for institutions which 
often kept them waiting for months for their salaries. They 
were outwardly usually plain, singularly modest and un- 
pretentious; within them glowed the spirit of the Apostles 
and of the martyrs. In this whole great group none was 
animated by a finer spirit of true American patriotism than 
Horace Bumstead, for thirty-two years professor at or 
president of Atlanta University, whose death has but lately 
been recorded. A major of colored troops before Peters- 
burg in 1864, when but a lad out of Yale, he took up 
his cross and bore it bravely for that long period. Of 
a most delicate and sensitive nature, he faced uncomplain- 
ingly the double burden of the headship of the college 
and of raising almost every dollar by that most trying of 
all tasks—personal begging from door to door. No one 
can ever compel himself to that who has not given his soul to 
his cause. Horace Bumstead gave everything he had. 
* * * in +. 
ILLING out the census blank was a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the Drifter. After answering the draft ques- 
tionnaire and making income tax returns, he was keyed up 
for something big and complex, and had decided to set aside 
an evening to remain at home and work on the document. 
When the blank appeared it was so absurdly simple that the 
Drifter put off answering it for a week. It is no intellectual 
problem to state whether one is deaf and dumb, nor is there 
the least mental stimulus in giving one’s age in completed 
years at last birthday, though there is the story of the 
woman who answered the query if she was married or sin- 
gle by writing “Unmarried; twice.” Even filling out infor- 
mation for a passport is more thrilling than answering the 
questions of the census-taker, and the Drifter is reminded 
how during the war an Englishman wrote to The Times 
complaining that, after he had described his face as “intelli- 
gent,” a stupid clerk changed it to “oval.” Decidedly, the 
census queries are disappointing in their simplicity and 
meagreness. They prompt the Drifter to ask one question 
in return of the Director of the Census: “Where do you get 
the material for that shelf of mammoth volumes that you 


undoubtedly plan to publish early in 1929?” 
THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 


Ireland’s Irreconcilables 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Does Mr. Boyd (in his article on Reconcilable Ireland, 
in The Nation of December 13) suppose that England’s real 
objection is to the name “Republic” for Ireland? We Irish are 
fully aware that the same considerations which make an Irish 
republic objectionable to England are found in toto in the Do- 
minion plan, and that the chances of either for the approval of 
the British Government are practically nil. But we also know 
that the consensus of public opinion, even in England among 
men of finer conscience, is strongly supporting our demand for 
unequivocal self-determination—self-determination in fact and 
in name. We believe the pressure of sentiment to be so powerful 
as to eliminate the probability of an appeal to force by either 
disputant. With all respect for the sincerity of the reconcilables, 
we point out that the American, French, and Russian republics 
were founded by irreconcilables, and that the consequences of 
irreconcilability would seem to be at least as practical and en- 
during as those of that reconcilability of expedient and surren- 
dered principle which has prevailed in the past, and whose 
handiwork we see crumbling around us. 

But if Ireland’s seventy-five per cent. of irreconcilables were 
to face extermination tomorrow, I, an Irish Protestant, know 
that throughout all creeds and conditions of the Irish people 
there exists a certain temperamental abandonment to idealism 
which, to the Celt, makes annihilation infinitely preferable to 
vassalage, be it of fact or of spirit. 


Chicago, January 14 Amy DyYCEFORTH 


The Pugnacious Root 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am following with great interest the industrial move- 
ments in the United States and have just read your article on 
The Quest of Industrial Peace. 

The comment I feel inclined to make is that experience proves 
all hopes of finding peace in any “system” illusory. These con- 
flicts occur under every system, where there is no question of 
profit at all. They occur in State and municipal services, not 
carried on for profit, in codperative societies, in trade unions 
and in soviets. I have not made any exact computation, but 
looking to the immense preponderance of privately owned con- 
cerns, I doubt if strikes and disputes are not proportionately 
at least as frequent in those in which there is no question of 
profit as in those in which profit is supposed to be the chief or 
sole motive. 

The root lies much deeper. The division of spoils is an oc- 
casion of quarrelling, but only one, and the occasion is not the 
cause. Men can always find an occasion. The root lies in 
man’s insatiable pugnacity, his ineradicable self-assertiveness 
and desire for mastery, which is a fundamental and distinctive 
attribute of human nature. Reason struggles with it but is 
generally beaten. 

The industrial conflict is not between labor and capital, but 
between men who are in the relation of employers and em- 
ployed, director and directed. And this relation exists under 
any and every system. In the army, navy, and merchant ser- 
vice it 1s called mutiny and suppressed by force; in industrial 
life it is called a strike. Why should we assume that any 
change in the system of business ownership and management 
will put an end to this conflict? 

I wish some one would explain exactly what is meant by “pro- 
duction for use not profit.” What change, for instance, would 
its adoption involve in the conduct of a boot factory or a steel 
works? 


Richmond, England, December 11 A. SHADWELL 


The Man With the Yellow Streak 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation, The New Republic, The Dial, and other 
keen, high-minded, and forward-looking journals of American 
opinion have from the beginning repudiated the covenant of 
peace. Here and there a distinguished citizen like Amos 
Pinchot has repudiated it. Nine members of the American 
peace delegation have repudiated it. In England writers like 
Wells and scholars like Gilbert Murray have repudiated it. 
And day by day new voices of repudiation come from the soul 
of France, and from the neutral nations too. The world’s labor 
has repudiated it of course. But where in America is the 
teacher or preacher, among all those lately so eloquent of na- 
tional morality, that has come out, as a free man with political 
vision in this ethical crisis of our country? 

Two years ago the outcry swept the land that our honor 
was at stake. Where now are those who cried loudest then? 
Our honor is again at stake; not now threatened from without 
(if indeed honor is ever threatened from without), but already 
imperilled, if not already undermined from within. America’s 
word, pledged not alone to America’s foe but to the whole 
world, pledged not alone to her own manhood but to her own 
future generations, is made veritably a hissing and a by-word. 
I shudder at the warfare waged till yesterday, even on the 
field of the grounded arms, against the new socialist republics 
of Central Europe, and at the warfare still being waged, with- 
out sanction of cause or decree, against the new socialist re- 
public of Eastern Europe—by those who have waged war to 
establish government by the consent of the governed. I shud- 
der at this devil’s own blockade, this starvation of women and 
children in these new lands by those who took up arms in the 
name of humanity against the murderers of children and the 
ravishers of women. I shudder at the triumphant shouting of 
good people everywhere whom our physical victory has so 
blinded to our spiritual defeat that they have accepted the 
stale charlatanry of this plausible decument of Big Business 
for the New Dispensation. 

But who am I that I should shudder? I am not he, that most 
tragic of all mankind—the disillusioned pro-war American 
liberal. What right have I to prate of America? I 
questioned our entry into the war; troubled by Allied 
imperialism long before Lenin published the secret treaties that 
Wilson didn’t know about; persuaded of some saving rem 
nants of right-mindedness in the German people long before 
Wilson assured the German people of his unwavering confi 
dence and affection; convinced we should exact in advance some 
guarantees from the Allies beside a few well-staged tears at 
the tomb of George Washington; appalled before the possi- 
bility of a futile sacrifice of American life and a débacle of 
American intelligence; and finally reconciled to our part in the 
war only by an act of all too imperfect faith that our em 
battled idealists might mean what they said and might some 
how make good. I am the Man with the Yellow Streak to the 
end of my days, even though no patriot in Christendom has 
had, since he arrived at political maturity, less use for Pots- 
dam, or the Kaiser, or the Kaiser’s son, as an instrument of 
government, than I have, except, perhaps, Debs whom they 
jailed and Jaurés whom they slew. What right have I—and 
the several millions like me—to prate of America? Are we 
not self-confessed pro-Germans, Shadow-Huns, traitors—not at 
this moment in some Federal prison only by the grace of the 
god of our obedience, the Great God Mum? A fellow towns 
man, originally from beyond our national borders, and quite 
pardonably puffed up by a brand-new set of naturalization 
papers, told me over two years ago: “The only way you can 
serve our country is to keep your mouth shut.” And this is 
the first time, I think, that I have completely forgotten his 
admonition. Perhaps I should not have forgotten. 

West of Chicago, January 1 Ropert WYLIE WELDON 
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German Property and Allied Honor 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is one phase of the treaty with Germany which 
has received little public consideration—namely, that which 
deals with debts, property, rights, and interests under sections 
III and IV of Part X of the treaty. Section III of Part X pro- 
vides for clearing offices for the payment of commercial debts, 
bills of exchange, and similar claims. The total amount due to 
German nationals is to be collected, and payment is to be made 
from this sum of debts owing by Germans to United States 
nationals. The balance due in favor of Germany is to be re- 
tained until complete payment has been effected of the sums 
due to the United States or its nationals cn account of the war. 

Section IV provides that the Allied and Associated Powers 
reserve the right to retain and liquidate all property, rights, 
and interests belonging at the date of the coming into force of 
the treaty to German nationals within the Allied territories. 
This means that the United States and Canada have the right, 
if they so desire, to liquidate and take over all German property 
within their respective territories. The amount realized from 
the proceeds of this property is to be retained, in the first place, 
to pay debts owing by Germans with respect to Allied property, 
rights, and interests in Germany; claims growing out of acts 
committed by the German Government after the 31st of July, 
1914, and before these countries entered into the war; and for 
debts owing by Germans in so far as they have not otherwise 
been satisfied. The balance is to be credited to Germany under 
the provisions of Article 243 for reparation. 

There is one pertinent clause of the treaty which should re- 
ceive due consideration—namely, paragraph (i) of Article 297, 
Section IV of Part X as follows: “Germany undertakes to com- 
pensate her nationals in respect of the sale or retention of their 
property rights, or interests in Allied or Associated states.” In 
a word, the Allies, including the United States and Canada, may 
retain all German property that they can avail themselves of, 
and the owners must look to the German Government for com- 
pensation. 

Whether there were good grounds for thinking at the time the 
treaty was drawn that the German Government could adequately 
compensate its nationals for property taken by the Allies, there 
is no doubt at the present time that these terms of the treaty 
bring about a confiscation of German property. It is unneces- 
sary to go into a discussion of this subject from the standpoint 
of the international lawyer; it is discussed in all the leading 
books on international law. They are in accord on the subject. 
We have the right to confiscate German property. In times 
which we look back upon as barbarous, that right was exacted, 
but it has not been exacted in modern times. I shall make only 
two quotations, the first from a memorandum from Alexander 
Hamilton to President Washington on Articles VI and X of the 
Jay Treaty. These articles provided for the settlement of exist- 
ing debts and claims, and also that in the event of future wars 
between the United States and the United Kingdom private 
property should be inviolable. 

Referring to Article VI (Lodge edition, volume V, page 144): 
“The article of the former treaty on this head was, as I con- 
ceive, nothing more than the formal sanction of a doctrine 
which makes part of the modern law or usage of nations. The 
confiscation of private debts in time of war is reprobated by 
the most approved writers on the laws of nations, and by the 
negative practice of civilized nations, during the present cen- 
tury. The free recovery of them, therefore, on the return of 
peace, was a matter of course, and ought not to have been im- 
peded, had there been no article.” 

Again on page 160: “Article X.—In my opinion this article 
is nothing more than an affirmance of the modern law and 
usage of civilized nations, and is valuable as a check upon a 
measure which, if it could ever take place, would disgrace the 
government of the country, and injure its true interests. The 





general proposition of writers on the laws of nations is, that all 
enemy’s property, wherever found, is liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation; but reason pronounces that this is with the exception 
of all such property as exists in the faith of the laws of your 
own country; such are the several kinds of property which are 
protected by this article. And though in remote periods the 
exception may not have been duly observed, yet the spirit of 
commerce, diffusing more just ideas, has been giving strength 
to it for a century past, and a negative usage among nations, 
according with the opinions of modern writers, authorizes the 
considering the exception as established. If there have been 
deviations from that usage in the actual war of Europe, they 
form no just objection to this reasoning; for this war has vio- 
lated, in di‘Terent instances, most of the most sacred laws of 
It is said that the power which is given up by this 
I an- 


nations. 
article was the only effective check upon Great Britain. 
swer: 

“1st. That there existed before no rightful or moral power; 
and, notwithstanding the treaty, there will still exist a power 
without right or morality. The treaty only adds the sanction 
of an express, to what was before an implied, pledge of the 
public faith. The one may be still violated as well as the other; 
and the only use of the article will be to give prudent and good 
men an additional argument against an act of national iniquity. 

“2d. That the fear of the exercise of this power has not 
hitherto appeared to be a check upon Great Britain; and the 
menace of its exercise can never take place without doing our- 
selves more harm than good, by tarnishing our honor and shak- 
ing our credit. 

“3d. That war itself acts as a virtual sequestration of prop- 
erty, by interrupting the course of remittances; and the Gov- 
ernment by interfering does little more than render itself liable 
for the dilapidations of vicious individua's who take advantage 
of the circumstances; since treaties of peace, unless one party is 
totally prostrate, will never fail to reinstate private debts.” 

The second quotation is from a modern French writer on 
internatienal law, Alphonse Rivier, page 232: “On ne confisque 
plus, de nos jours, les biens des sujets de l’Etat ennemi, situés 
ou trouvés dans le territoire, ni les créances de cet Etat ou de 
ses sujets contre des nationaux. Le belligérant qui prendrait 
de telles mesures, provoquerait sur le champ des mesures de 
rétorsion ou de représailles qui seraient désastreuses pour lui. 
Le respect de la propriété privée, durant la guerre, est un 
principe acquis 4 l’exception, toutefois, de celle qui flotte sur 


” 


mer. 
This is the pith of the subject. Th: nation holding private 


property of nationals’ of the defeated beiligerent is not re- 
strained by any just motive, or by any thought of sympathy. It 
is restrained by its own interests. This principle of interna- 
tional law was unquestionably not of sudden growth. It arose 
from the experience of European warring nations. Its primary 
motive may be that of self-interest, but it is based on justice. 

It is idle to assert that under Article 297(i) of the treaty we 
are justified in the exaction, that we may take German prop- 
erty which was acquired in our country under the protection of 
our laws and have the German property owner look to his gov- 
ernment. If the German property is credited to the German 
Government for reparation, have we any assurance thet that 
Government will recompense the owner? At present there is 
great doubt that he will be recompensed. If we could hope that 
the League of Nations could end war, or if we could believe 
that we have no future need of foreign trade, we might let the 
question pass. The Allies are all parties to the treaty, and it 
should be noted that this section of the treaty is optional. But 
even if it is acted upon by all, will the banker or the merchant 
of the exacting Powers, as well as of Germany, look upon the 
taking of German property with indifference? What is being 
done with German property may well be done in the future with 
theirs. Irrespective of any question of justice and fair dealing, 
we should consider the future of our foreign trade. 

Montreal, January 7 CANADIAN 
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Cross-Sections 


Carven from the Laurel Tree. By Theodore Maynard. Robert 

M. McBride and Company. 

John Stuyvesant Ancestor. By Alvin Johnson. 

Brace and Howe. 
Books and Things. 

Howe. 

Books in General. By Solomon Eagle. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Literature with a Large L. By MacGregor Jenkins. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

Prejudices. By H. L. Mencken, Alfred A. Knopf. 
PILGRIMAGE through half a dozen volumes of recent 
essays affords as interesting sid2'ights on tendencies and 

attitudes of mind characteristic of the times as Chaucer found 
in the conversation of his nine and twenty companions. For 
the essay best expresses the small talk of an age of reason. 
Invented by two men of distinctively modern type, Montaigne 
the psychologist and Bacon the scientist, the essay has contin- 
ued to reflect the dominant impulses of the period they inaugu- 
rated—the desire to explore unknown corners of the brain, and 
the will to make of the intellect an all-efficient tool. These im- 
pulses the essay shows as practices incompletely realized, as 
aspirations struggling with human fallibility. If there is any 
significance in the gossip of recent essayists, it would seem as 
though human fallibility were having the best of the struggle, 
as though “sweet reasonableness” were losing its charms with 
age, and the house-cleaning of the brain were raising a fine 
thick cloud of dust. 

In “Carven from the Laurel Tree,” for example, Mr. Theo- 
dore Maynard would show us how the ground of reason is crum- 
bling beneath our feet. But it is not into some unknown gulf 
of the future that he would have us slide. Rather he re- 
assures us that the perils of a forward plunge may be avoided 
if we will but let ourselves down a gentle backward declivity 
into the arms of the old Faith. Huis title, drawn from the 
couplet, 


Harcourt, 


By Philip Littell. Harcourt, Brace and 


How the crucifix may be 

Carven from the laurel tree, 
implies that genuine poetic expression is but an outpouring of 
Catholic piety. It is in the art of Alice Meynell and Francis 
Thompson that he finds inspiration. His essays on Sanctity 
and the Sanitary Inspector and on The Guild Idea suggest that 
all phases of human endeavor will be futile until founded on 
the same sure basis. Readers who cannot agree with the Cath- 
clic bias which he readily confesses, may nevertheless delight 
in his repudiation of mysticism as an zxsthetic exercise, laugh 
with him at the humor of the saints, and enjoy meeting in his 
pages a cloistered spirit who knows no perplexities. 

Such poise as Mr. Maynard’s is needful when we open “John 
Stuyvesant Ancestor” and survey the world of perplexities into 
which Mr. Alvin Johnson introduces us. His book of people 
is a book of cases keenly observed in the sociological clinic: 
the brilliant girl marooned at an Arizona water-tank by mar- 
riage to an ineffectual man; the mother whose life is empty 
after her children have grown up; the inventor kept from being 
a benefit to society by high financiers; the bachelor experi- 
encing the illusions of his grand climacteric; the alumnus of 
an up-to-date jail seeking to improve a backward community 
by propagating ideals learned in the penitentiary; the futile 
revolt of farmers against a village “ring”; the Victorian liberal 
betrayed into a moment of illiberal malice. All are warped, 
twisted, bewildered, impotent in their several] stations. The 
picture of their wintry discontents, however, is redeemed for 
the reader by Mr. Johnson’s grim but pungent irony, by his 
faithful delineation of sharp outlines, and Ly his freedom 
from preconceptions. He is a professor of scciology skeptical 
even of his own laboratory methods and quick to show us, as 





in his title story, the futility of amateurish applications of 
social psychology. There is a saving twinkle in the professor's 
eyes. He may choose to regard men and women as cases, but 
he is not himself one. 

Belief in the desirability of a free mind is also the creed of 
another editor of The New Republic, Mr. Philip Littell. With 
something of the irresponsibility of Montaigne and the disillu- 
sionment of Anatole France, he is yet in full cry on the trail 
of realities. His dread of the insincere and the sentimental 
makes him amusingly distrustful of high motives, and a little 
wistful in the presence of “those spiritual moods to which now- 
adays we do not rise by accident, nor yet by will, nor at al! 
without the help of strong hands.” If in speaking of men and 
women he is apt to dilate their failings of pomposity, affecta- 
tion, and absurdity for the sheer pleasure of pricking the bub- 
bles he has blown, when he talks of books he is alert, penetrat- 
ing, unprejudiced. His sense of realities keeps a perféct bal- 
ance wherever, as in literary criticism, it can work with all the 
evidence before it. Nor does it yield only negative results. 
It makes him aware of limitations of vision in the doctrinaire 
Shaw, of a certain fatiguing sameness in Swinburne’s cele- 
brations of sin. But it also guards him from a shallow depre- 
ciation of Tennyson and Browning. He is ready to shake hands 
with both, if only the former will confine his conversation to the 
landscape and the latter will not insist on passing the Pippa 
with too God-almighty, world-alrighty an air. Fear of insin- 
cerity and banality, moreover, leads to positive virtues of style. 
Mr. Littell’s integrity and freshness of language are evident 
on every page. His reputation might safely rest on a single 
sentence like his characterization of “In the Cage”: “Reading 
it was like watching Henry James watching through a knot- 
hole somebody who was watching somebody else through a 
knot-hole.” If Mr. Littell has caught from abroad a trick of 
letting the eyelids look a little weary, as though overweighted 
by too heavy a burden of human experience, he has not yet lost 
his broad American grin. The grin is the more contagious. 

The difference between Mr. Littell’s essays and the causeries 
of Solomon Eagle (J. C. Squire) of The New Statesman is simi- 
lar to that between Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugénie in 
seating themselves. The latter simply sank backward into the 
chair; Queen Victoria always looked behind first. That nervous 
dread of flatness which both keys up Mr. Littell’s style and 
gives his writings the air of brilliant set pieces, is notably ab- 
sent from the pages of Solomon Eagle. His tone is that of 
easy intimacy, his pace not too fast for delightful companion- © 
ship. His personality is illuminating but not dazzling, whim- 
sical in tastes, erudite in odd information, fond of hoaxes, given 
to breaking spontaneously into light verse. His titles may serve 
to indicate the flavor of his remarks: Was Cromwell an Alli. 
gator? The Muse in Liquor, Shakespeare’s Women and Mr. 
George Moore, The Bible as Raw Material, The Beauties of 
Badness, Wordsworth’s Personal Dullness. These headings, 
however, are merely excuses for desultory chat on any subjects 
that come to mind. Though mainly occupied with books, the 
talk frequently reverts to gossip about people. Here, for in- 
stance, is a little vignette of a fellow-passenger on a continen- 
tal train, a German lady with a canary: “At frequent inter- 
vals his mistress lifted the green curtain, looked him in the eyes 


with a bewitching smile, and piped ‘Peep, Peep.’ The bird 
never replied, though perhaps he looked his response. The lady 
then turned to me and said, ‘Is ’e not a nice bird? Is ’e not 


goot?’ and common politeness—leaving gallantry out of the 
question—compelled me to reply always, ‘Yes, a beautiful little 
bird.’ About twice an hour she retired to the dining-car and 
came back exuding smiles and sighs. ‘I haf joost ‘ad a bifsteck. 
I dawn’t like steck.’ How true it is that in life we have to be 
content with second bests!” Only the sure-footed essayist can 
risk a comic banality like the last sentence. “Books in Gen- 
eral” is what ideal causeries ought to be, the relaxation of a 
powerful mind. 

Recreation in good measure with a modicum of elevating 
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thoughts is supplied by Mr. MacGregor Jenkins in “Literature 
with a Large L.” The title essay is a plea for a closer human 
companionship with books; the accompanying paper called Fel- 
low Travellers urges a similar openness of heart in the contact 
of one person with others. These are mellow subjects and they 
are ripely treated. The accents of the after-dinner speaker 
vibrate behind the cold type. Mr. Jenkins is always prepared 
to turn aside from his subject for the sake of a witty saying 
or a good story, and his stock of these commodities, accumu- 
lated during a long career as a publisher, would enliven any 
theme. His book is a reminder of what speaking we used to 
enjoy after dinner in the days when a certain mellowness was 
not thought inappropriate or illegal. 

If we would end our pilgrimage in good Canterbury style 
with a sermon, it can be found in Mr. Menckex’s “Prejudices.” 
It is not, to be sure, a sermon of the ordinary kind, for one of 
Mr. Mencken’s complexes is a hatred of the “Messianic de- 
lusion” among authors. Still he has no objection to assuming 
the réle of an esthetic evangelist or a Billy Sunday of the 
beautiful, seeking to infuse loveliness into our cruder lives by 
vociferation. An abnormally developed sensitiveness to style 
is his qualification for the réle. On any other matter his opin- 
fons may best be covered by a garland of terms from his critical 
vocabulary, as bosh, tosh, flubdub, rumble-bumble, pishposh, 
flapdoodle, balderdash, poppycock, slobber. Such, for instance, 
are his efforts to convince us that America has a “peasantry” 
and needs an aristocracy. A sense for style, however, distin- 
guishes his judgment of books. It may best be seen in isola- 
tion in his comment on Howel's, that “industrious and inoffen- 
sive man,” whose novels as far as content goes he would dis- 
miss as “a long row of uninspired and hollow books, with no 
more ideas in them than so many volumes of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and no more deep and contagious fezling than so many 
reports of autopsies, and no more glow and gusto than so many 
tables of bond prices.” Yet by sheer virtue of style Howells 
“loosened the tightness of English, and let a blast of Eliza- 
bethan air into it.” Here, indeed, is a paradoxical separation 
of matter and form for Croceans to chew upon. In discussing 
the books of Professor Veblen, Mr. Mencken’s analysis of sub- 
stance and his feeling for style unite in the triumphant con- 
viction that the “Great Thinker” is a “geyser of pishposh,” on 
which theme he introduces some pleasing harmonic variations. 
Mr. Mencken is the Post-Impressionist of critics. Where such 
writers as Mr. Alvin Johnson and Solomon Eagle prefer clear 
line, perspective, depth, he does not shrink from laying on 
masses of gorgeous color. Is this that “barbaric yawp” which 
Whitman hailed as the language of the future? 

GEORGE F. WHICHER 


Labor in the Commonwealth 


Labour in the Commonwealth. By G. D. H. Cole. 

Huebsch. 

F you had chanced to be in England in those dim and hazy 

days before the Deluge of 1914 you might have heard 
vague rumors of a new brand of socialism that was beginning 
to make some headway. If you had then inquired more par- 
ticularly concerning it you would probably have been told that 
you should buy The New Age weekly and that would keep you 
au courant. You, being a discerning person, would recognize 
that you had made a very precious find; for though you might 
not agree with The New Age or quite grasp all at once what 
it was driving at, you would discover that you were in the 
counsels of a very live and able company of men. You would 
become familiar with Orage, S. G. Hobson, Cole, Mellor, and 


B. W. 


some others, and you would duly appreciate them; but you 
would hardly have guessed that you were looking on the birth 
and infancy of a doctrine of economic change and reconstruc- 


tion which was presently to become the most powerful in- 
fluence in British economic thought. 





But so it has turned out. The National Guild Movement 
has become a factor of the first importance, not alone in that 
it has gained the adhesion of people of the calibre of Bertrand 
Russell and J. A. Hobson, but also in that it has profoundly 
affected all progressive social thinking in Great Britain. It is 
impossible to read the memorandum of the British Labor party 
on “Labour and the Social Order” without realizing that its 
bias is toward such a social synthesis as that for which the 
Guildsmen have been looking; and it would be difficult to 
estimate how much of the impulse toward democratic control 
in industry which found expression in the Whitley scheme 
and the Garton Foundation Report is due to the early work of 
the Guildsmen. Its literature is steadily growing, and it is 
safe to say that no movement of our time has been more ably 
served by its advocates than has that of National Guilds. 

This rapid progress is, of course, due in great part to the 
war. But pre-war conditions were favorable to the develop- 
ment of the National Guild idea. On the one hand, the criti- 
cism which orthodox socialism invited by reason of its danger- 
ous exaltation of the state, and on the other, the distrust pro- 
voked by the syndicalist repudiation of the state left the field 
open for a social gospel which would avoid both the socialist 
apotheosis and the syndicalist denial. The strength of the 
National Guild doctrine lay in that it deposed the state from 
the paramountcy assigned to it in the socialist philosophy 
while it retained it for such purposes as it was fitted and 
needed to discharge. The Guildsmen destroyed the socialist 
state by accepting the cyndicalist doctrine of democratic func- 
tional controls while it preserved the state as the organ of the 
community in its capacity as consumer and user, and in the 
non-economic aspects of its life. Then the war provided a 
very formidable stimulus to the Guild movement. The per- 
formances of the state as employer completed the process of 
disqualifying it for the central and omnicompetent position 
assigned to it in the earlier socialism, while the plain business 
success of certain experiments in industrial democratic control 
gave a signal endorsement to the contention of the Guildsmen. 

Mr. Cole shares with Mr. S. G. Hobson the main credit for 
the rapid diffusicn and acceptance of the Guild principle. Mr. 
Hobson is a good economist, but his special distinction is that 
he is the humanist of the movement, while Mr. Cole has been 
preéminently its political and economic expositor. Since he 
wrote “The World of Labour” Mr. Cole has produced a stream 
of strongly reasoned advocacy of the Guild principle in its po- 
litical and economic aspects; and his work has steadily improved 
in quality. In “Labour in the Commonwealth” he gives us a 
systematic discussion of the whole problem of industry; and 
while in this volume he says little directly about National © 
Guilds, the whole argument leads directly to the brief conclud- 
ing exposition of the Guild idea. 

As a whole, “Labour in the Commonwealth” is a very good 
book; and it should be read as an able exposition of the gen- 
eral tendency of progressive economic thought in England. 
Here Mr. Cole though he speaks in the first person does not 
speak for himself alone; he is the mouth; iece of an influential 
and growing school of thought. We could wish that Mr. Cole 
would confine himself more rigorously to plain and straight- 
forward explanation. His excursions into satire and humor are 
unfortunate. He is as yet too bitter to be successfully satirical 
and too vehemeat a controversialist to be happy as a humorist. 
Mr. Cole’s natural controversial weapons are the club and the 
broadsword, not the foil and the rapier. 

This criticism must not, however, be allowed to detract from 
our appreciation of the substance of the book. We do not ex- 
pect the choicest English from Mr. Cole; but he always suc- 
ceeds in making himself perfectly clear. His exposition marches 
from point to point in an orderly, logical movement; and 
whether he convinces you or not, he does lay out kis whole mind 
before you with the most complete precision. “Labour in the 
Commonwealth” is professedly “a book for the Younger Genera- 
tion,” and as it is a statement of Mr. Cole’s entire industrial 
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philosophy, there is much in the volume with which readers 
of his earlier books are familiar. But the book includes a 
chapter upon Labour and Education which is of real impor- 
tance. The tendency of the extreme left of the Labor move- 
ment to specialize on a distinctively proletarian culture is sub- 
jected to a keen criticism, and a very powerful plea is made 
for a more comprehensive and discriminating culture than a 
class particularism can possibly produce. Mr. Cole’s discussion 
of the state in this volume is on the whole better than anything 
he has previously written on this subject; and a chapter on The 
Organization of Freedom, in which there is an exposition of the 
Guild idea from the angle of personal liberty, is an exceedingly 
fresh and suggestive piece of work. It may be indeed that in 
the end we shall recognize that Mr. Cole’s great contribution 
to social philosophy has been his persistent and able effort to 
state an ideal of industrial justice in terms of the fullest per- 
sonal freedom. Socialism and syndicalism both alike carry in 
themselves possibilities of great danger to personal self-realiza- 
tion; and though Mr. Cole is primarily an economic theorist, 
he is at bottom too good a humanist to forget that the be-all and 
end-all of sound economics is a fuller and freer life for common 
men and women. 


‘*The Riddle of Albania’’ 


Albania, Past and Present. 
Macmillan Company. 


-\ PEAKING of the “riddle of Albania” is not equivalent to 

confessing ignorance of that country. Would not Mr. Chek- 
rezi himself admit that the very survival of his nation, the de- 
scendants of pre-Hellenic Pelasgians, a nation isolated linguis- 
tically and racially from its neighbors, inhabiting one of the 
poorest countries of the continent, and one which throughout the 
ages has served as a battleground for empires and a highway 
of barbarians—would not the author admit that this survival 
constitutes one of the riddles of history? The Celts once held 
the European mainland from the Bay of Biscay to the Danube, 
from the mouth of the Rhine to Olympia, and where are the 
Celts today? Goths and Vandals were races much more powerful 
and more numerous than the Albanians; they have disappeared 
almost without a trace. But the Albanians are still, after an 
unbroken history of over three thousand years, the autochthon- 
ous masters of their native land. Greek and Macedonian, Ro- 
man and Byzantine, Goth and Slav, Venetian and Norman cru- 
sader, Greek and Turk have trampled over the people of Shky- 
petars; they have been temporarily subdued, but never broken, 
never extinguished. Not they but their conquerors have made, 
sooner or later, an exit from the scene of history. 

Successors of the Pelasgians, the Albanians are the only sur- 
viving branch of the long-extinct peoples known to antiquity as 
Illyrians and Thracians, and cousins of the Macedonians of 
Philip and Alexander. Racially and linguistically they are mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family, but, as an independent sub- 
division, as far removed from Greek or Latin and Teuton as 
from Slav or from Celt. In ancient history their role, al- 
though not great, was by no means unimportant. The relations 
between Helleric religion and culture and its Pelasgian prede- 
cessor form a fascinating branch of the study of antiquity. A 
considerable portion of Alexander the Great’s armies was com- 
posed of Albanians; Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, was 
an Albanian ruler. The Roman conquest may have left its 
mark on the Albanian countryside; it has hardly left any on 
Albanian nationality. In the middle ages Albania, after a brief 
episode of Goth invasion, resisted the onrush of Slavs which 
swallowed up Moesia and Illyricum, Macedonia and Thracia, 
and penetrated to the very ; ates of Byzantium and the southern 
capes of Hellas. As the Northern Albanians were adherents of 
Western Christianity, they stood, in a sense, as the outposts of 
Rome on the Byzantine marches. In the crusading centuries 
Albania was ruled by Norman and French and Sicilian princes 
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and counts. It is noteworthy that this is the only Balkan coun- 
try where feudalism as a system has taken root, so that today 
we see imported feudal vestiges side by side with the indigen- 
ous clan organization. 

The Albanians are also the only Balkan race, if we except 
the Bosnian Serbs, that saved its aristocracy—or rather, whose 
aristocracy saved itself and its land holdings by embracing 
Islam. This was shortly after the death of Scanderbeg, Al! 
bania’s greatest national hero, the scourge of the Turks, when 
about one-half of the Albanian people followed their leaders in 
adopting the Mahometan faith, as Mr. Chekrezi explains, not 
because its tenets appealed to them, but because they preferred 
political freedom to their old religion. A considerable part of 
the nation, however, escaped the alternative by emigrating to 
Greece, Southern Italy, and Sicily, forming flourishing colonies 
which have survived to this day. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century Albanians played 
an important role in the struggle for Creek liberty; Byron’s 
admiration for the heroic Suliotes is familiar. With the general 
awakening of Balkan nationalities the Albanians, squeezed in 
among their hereditary enemies, Serbs, Bulgars, and Greeks, 
aimed not at independence, but at autonomy within a regener- 
ated Turkish empire. Hoping to realize their aspirations, they 
supported the Young Turks—as did the Armenians in the be- 
ginning. Both were repaid by the rankest ingratitude. 

In exposing the violent and insidious methods of the first 
Balkan Alliance, aiming at the partition of neutral Albania 
and the extinction of Albanian nationality, Mr. Chekrezi reveals 
a hitherto little advertised phase of the Balkan struggle. He 
points out that Albania’s great misfortune consisted in having 
Austria for friend and protector against the imperialistic de- 
signs of Serbia and Greece. He puts the proper valuation on 
the enterprise of the preposterous William, Prince of Wied, who, 
as Mr. Brailsford rightly says, lacked not only sympathy and 
good sense, but even common animal courage. 

Today the ancient Albanian nation is torn to pieces. Shkodra 
(Scutari), the capital in the North, is held by the Serbs; Korcha, 
in the South, by the Greeks. Nevertheless, the hopes of Alba- 
nian nationalists for a better and brighter future have not 
abated. Probably the majority of them will agree with Mr. 
H. N. Brailsford, who conceives as the best solution of the Al- 
banian problem the appointment of Italy as mandatory in 
Albania. Alone among the Powers Italy has shown herself 
friendly to Albanian aspirations and capable of understanding 
the needs of country and people; and her interest in checking 
the undue expansion of Greek and Serb power coincides with 
that of the Albanians. 

Mr. Chekrezi’s book is the first contribution of a native writer 
to the English literature of the Albanian question. The volume 
makes good reading, and is, on the whole, a fair and reliable 
performance. . 


Toward Irish Unity 


Rural Reconstruction in Ireland. By Lionel Smith-Gordon and 

L. C. Staples. The Yale University Press. 

N the preface to this book, Mr. George W. Russell says: “This 

volume contains the most complete and accurate history of a 
movement which has come to be of the highest importance to 
Ireland. It has in it the promise of a more real unity among 
Irish people than has ever before seemed possible.” 

The early chapters of the book deal with the economic and 
social conditions of the Irish population and give a brief history 
of Irish land legislation. It was Sir Horace Plunkett who nro- 
posed voluntary coéperation, here defined as “organization for 
common effort on a basis of equality.” The first efforts were 
modelled upon the English pattern. Sir Horace for a time 
shared the view that codperation by consumers, through their 
stores, was the first and only step. Little success attended this 
effort. In Ireland the rural trader could not easily be displaced. 
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Because of rural conditions, progress had first to be made by 
other coéperative undertakings, such as the sale of farm prod- 
uce, the wholesale purchase of farm supplies, and rural credit. 
The history of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has 
been one of continuous progress in the face of great difficulties. 
But home industries have been restored and centralized, and 
this has tended to emancipate the Irish from heir economic 
thraldom to England. Formerly the Irish farmers did not 
carry on their farming on a business basis, and in the beginning 
the organizers had to do almost all the business themselves; 
today Irish farmers successfully conduct their own codperative 
societies. 

With the political future of Iveland in mind, the authors of 
the book discuss the social and educational values of codperation 
to the Irish people. “Not only has the coéperative method aided 
the Irish farmers in the development of greater individual pow- 
ers as wealth producers and as business men, but also it has 
taught them their responsibilities as members of a social com- 
munity and an organized state.” Discussing the difference be- 
tween codperation and socialism, the authors recognize that 
both have a common aim; however, in its combination of the 
finer individualism and the more practical socialism, the co- 
operative ideal as worked out in Ireland forms a complete pro- 
gram of social reconstruction. Coédperators realize that there is 
no short cut to their heaven on earth, that society cannot be 
revolutionized and all its evils extirpated by any mere change 
in political programs and administrations. They are willing 
to climb into heaven upon a ladder constructed of the most 
earthly, trivial things, to build a new world of free men begin- 
ning with the unromantic producing and distributing of the 
everyday necessities of life. 


A Chosen People 


Chosen Peoples. The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic. By 

Israel Zangwill. The Macmillan Company. 

HIS book by Israel Zangwill is the reproduction of a lecture 

delivered by him before the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, on the birthday of Arthur Davis, a notable Anglo- 
Jewish scholar. It appeared originally in The Menorah Journal, 
published in New York, and is now reprinted with a foreword 
from the pen of Herbert Samuel, the English statesman, and an 
afterword by Dr. Israel Abrahams upon the life of Arthur 
Davis. The purpose of the little volume is avowedly apologetic. 
It is to refute the allegation frequently voiced in England dur- 
ing the war, that “Germanism is Judaism,” that the arrogance 
of military Germany with its “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles” is directly traceable to the conception of a Chosen People 
as evolved by the Jews. 

One may well question whether the task which the author has 
set before himself is worth while. Mr. Zangwill is undoubtedly 
aware of the fact that in Germany the current charge against 
the Jew is that Germanism is not Judaism and that that charge 
has led to a furious recrudescence of Anti-Semitism among the 
champions of the Teutonic ideal. As an observer of human 
nature and as a self-respecting Jew, Mr. Zangwill might possi- 
bly have done better to dismiss such an allegation as one of 
the sacrifices of the intellect which are not less numerous and 
not less costly than the sacrifices in blood demanded by the 
World War. But leaving aside the question as to the necessity 
of Mr. Zangwill’s defense, one is glad to acknowledge that the 
defense itself is both brilliant and effective. His line of argu- 
ment is a double one. On the one hand, he points out that, in 
diametrical opposition to the German idea, the Biblical concep- 
tion of a Chosen People, as formulated by the Prophets, is based 
upon spiritual rather than upon physical factors; that it ex- 
presses itself in self-denunciation rather than in self-glorifica- 
tion: “the doctrine of election made not for arrogance, but for a 
sense of noblesse oblige.” On the other hand, Mr. Zangwill con- 
tends that the idea of election is not limited to Israel, but is 


found among all great and masterful nations. He illustrates his 
thesis by particular reference to the history of England and 
America. “We have before our very eyes the moving spectacle 
of the newest of nations setting herself through a President- 
Prophet the noblest mission ever formulated outside the Bible.” 
(But compare this exaltation of the President with the violent 
denunciation of him found in one of Mr. Zangwill’s recent 
articles.) 

That Mr. Zangwill’s treatment of the subject is fascinating 
as well as penetrating, and that his little volume shows, in addi- 
tion, evidence of wide reading and considerable erudition, is 
nothing new to those who know him as a thinker and scholar, 
and not merely as an entertaining novelist. The reviewer, how- 
ever, cannot suppress a mild protest against the manner in 
which Mr. Zangwill has allowed scholarly ballast to overload 
the frail craft of an essay to the sinking point. The literally 
bewildering multitude of learned quotations and allusions culled 
from every conceivable corner of the storehouse of human knowl- 
edge, in many cases irrelevant to the question under discussion. 
makes it difficult for the reader to follow the argument of the 
author and mars the effect which is intended by him. Mr. Zang- 
will, to paraphrase H. G. Wells’s penetrating observation re- 
garding the modern Jew, is not clever enough to hide his 
cleverness. 


Psychiatry and War 


Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After. 

A. White. Paul B. Heber. 

+ radical readjustment which war entails gives the spe- 

cialist in mental disorder his warrant for judgment; for 
the psychiatrist deals individually with just such complex dis- 
turbances as war presents on a massive scale. Dr. White speaks 
with the confidence of an expert, and his thesis is as important 
in bearing as it is convincing in statement. The psychological 
conflict that is inherent in human nature under the strains and 
pressures of the struggle to live and live amply and richly, is 
the battle of motives founded in instincts—instincts of food, and 
sex, and mastery. Civilization marks the changes in the mode 
of expressing these persistent motives of conduct. The critical 
point in the control of impulse is the domination of the herd in- 
terest above the individual satisfaction. As the several instincts 
are integrated to a common welfare in the normal individual, 
so must they also be in the body social. That is the critical dis- 
tinction. Killing for selfish ends has long been considered the 
crime of crimes; killing is considered the duty of the soldier 
because he is supposed to be serving the common good. The 
child matures by control of impulse, by repression, by sublima- 
tion—the turning of impulses to socially sanctioned ends and 
means. Reversion presents conduct analogous to that of the 
undeveloped race, the infantile mind. War releases repressed 
impulses, sends men back years or zxons on the laborious path; 
hence, loot and lust and passion and hate and cruelty and un- 
reason rampant. War reveals the common character of our 
subconscious selves upon which we have reared the control that 
is the measure of our civilization. The analogy serves in detail: 
war hate is infantile or primitive in motive and pattern; war 
prejudice and unreason is of the same parentage. But equally 
and inherently war, when it involves the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual for the social good, releases high motives and noble un- 
dertakings. Both the causes of war and the conduct of war, no 
less than the setting of war in the hearts and minds of men, 
are thus rationalized by Dr. White in a psychological interpre- 
tation. 

As to the future, psychology can guide though not predict. 
Under the principle that the individual can realize his fullest 
expression only under the richest social development—and recip- 
rocally social development depends upon high individual growth 
the nation becomes the unit in the larger integration of the 
civilized world. Nations have to undergo the repression and 
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the sublimation which society imposes in the school of life. That 
the collective standards may show regression in comparison with 
the individual ones, is plain. “Lying and deceit of all kinds 
are pretty well tabooed as types of individual action, but they 
are still in evidence in the diplomatic inter-relations between 
nations.” There is no reason why the same process that has 
disciplined the ancient instincts to a new service under the spirit 
of coéperation should not be extended to the larger integration, 
still composed of the same types of humanity, the ultimate 
brotherhood of men. The path is more difficult by the circum- 
stance that the social sentiment has been limited to the task of 
effecting the salvation of the individual. But the psychiatrist 
adds his hope to the hopes of the advocates of a league of na- 
tions that shall make it possible to outgrow war, as men in 
socialized communities have outgrown their older, cruder ways. 
Such a confirmation of our political hopes by scientific analysis 
is encouraging; and Dr. White maintains his thesis with skill 
and interest. 


History and Romance 


The Secret Battle. By A. P. Herbert. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Historical Nights’ Entertainments. (Second Series.) By 
Rafael Sabatini. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Seldwyla Folks. By Gottfried Keller. Translated by Wolf von 
Schierbrand. Brentano’s. 


M°?? novels of the war have been, inevitably and rightly, 
propaganda novels. In a sense all art is, of course, propa- 
ganda. By giving your own vision you exclude that of others 
To select and to emphasize is in itself to preach. And when the 
vision is an impassioned one, as was the case with the war, the 
appearance of propaganda will be proportionately sharp and 
open. Mr. Herbert has attempted to reduce this element of per- 
sonal fervor to its minimum. He has striven to keep himself 
out of his book. Having seen so much, it is inconceivable that 
he saw no more; having reflected thus far, he can hardly con- 
vince us that he has let his thought stray no farther. But he 
evidently and perhaps rightly considered that to draw any ulti- 
mate consequences from his story in the world of conduct would 
have diminished its inherent force. 

That force is very great. Mr. Herbert has told of the inner 
battle of a sensitive man whose sheer moral energy bore him 
again and again into experiences for which he was wholly un- 
fitted, who thus attained to a height of sheer heroism that the 
unimaginative can never reach, but who, with nerves and inner 
resistance worn thin at last, was condemned and shot by a 
court martial for cowardice in the face of the enemy. The first 
half of the book describes the campaign on the burning sands of 
Gallipoli. Here Mr. Herbert’s studious sobriety and restraint 
create a physical and moral picture of very deep impressiveness. 
Thither Harry Penrose went as to a great and righteous adven- 
ture. He looked across the straits to the “ringing plains of 
windy Troy” and likened himself to those who had once manned 
the Grecian ships. He found flies and corruption, crushing 
weariness and foul disease. His romantic impulses perished. 
But urged on by an inner necessity for self-justification he re- 
enlists for France. He becomes a scout officer of the highest 
efficiency. The terrible impressions, however, have gone not 
through but into him. They have gradually sapped his strength, 
which collapses in a single moment that leads to disgrace and 
a death called shameful. 

Mr. Herbert, as we have said, permits himself to draw no con- 
clusions. His simple-hearted narrator is not even sure that, 
although one of the bravest men he ever knew was shot for cow- 
ardice, one ought openly to disapprove the death penalty in such 
cases. But at a wholly unemphatic moment he lets one of his 
characters casually express the substance of Andreas Latzko’s 
passionate reproach: War that involves moral or physical con- 
scription applies to men of all temperaments a single, rigid test 
of manhood. And that test is the lowest one conceivable. For 
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the noblest minds and organizations, the personally and socially 
finest, will find filth and blood and the business of slaughter 
hardest to endure. The actual soldier must feel as little as pos- 
sible and not doubt at all. The consequence is that a very great 
war which applies this test of the fitness to survive, and applies 
it long and stringently enough, will leave civilization in the 
hands of the callous and the stupid. Such are the reflections to 
which Mr. Herbert will arouse every mind by his quiet, exact, 
and well wrought narrative. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini is a genuine benefactor. The conven- 
tional historical novel is too unreal to be even amusing. But 
these narratives of his succeed in beguiling us away from the 
insistent and troubling present. Usually, too, one has the pleas- 
ant consciousness of extending one’s historical information. 
Hence few contemporary books blend the delightful and the 
useful so agreeably. And since Mr. Sabatini tells us when and 
to what extent he has departed from the strict authority of the 
sources, we always know precisely where we are at. He uses 
his imagination, of course, in vitalizing his material. But that 
imagination is a scrupulous one, controlled by learning, a desire 
for truth, a ripe and (in the best sense) worldly sagacity. His 
matter is at times lurid enough, as in that incident of the false 
Demetrius which attracted both Schiller and Hebbel. At others 
it has possibilities of easy pathos, as in the fate of Amy Rob- 
sart. Yet he never approaches either the melodramatic or the 
sentimental. At every turn his book illustrates the finest traits 
of the true humanist, of the creative mind in scholarship. Per- 
haps his best narratives are The Hermosa Fembra, colorful, 
tragic, and impassioned, and The Path of Exile, in which the 
grave beauty of Clarendon’s character stands out against the 
glitter and corruption of Charles’s court. But there is none 
that is not wholly admirable, none that does not inspire an 
earnest hope for the indefinite continuance of a series of which 
this is the second instalment. 

Gottfried Keller is one of the authentic masters of European 
literature of the middle years of the nineteenth century. It 
was inevitable that sooner or later an attempt should be made 
to extend the limits of his just fame. In “Seldwyla Folks’ Mr. 
Wolf von Schierbrand presents in fairly adequate translation 
three novelettes from the celebrated “Leute von Seldwyla”: the 
quaintly significant Three Decent Combmakers, the clear and 
yet glowing historical narrative Dietegen, the sombre and pro- 
foundly poetic Romeo and Juliet of the Village. But Mr. von 
Schierbrand was ill-advised, we fear, in trying to gain a hear- 
ing for his author by representing him as a Swiss and not a 
German writer. Keller was an ardent Swiss patriot and for 
years a devoted servant of his native city. But the irascible 
little master would have been horrified, as Mr. von Schierbrand 
must know, at any attempt to divide him from the ethnic end 
linguistic civilization which absorbed him wholly. It is true, 
as Mr. von Schierbrand says, that the Swiss peasant dialect— 
which Keller did not use—differs from normal literary German, 
though not more than an illiterate cockney’s English differs 
from Galsworthy’s. But so also does the East Low German of 
Simon Dach, the West Low German of Fritz Reuter, the Ale- 
mannic of Hebel, the Silesian of Hauptmann, the 
the folk jests in the Munich comic papers. Such propaganda is 
as unscholarly as it is futile. Next some one will tell us, with 
an equally kind motive, that, since the treaty of Versailles is 
ratified, Rainer Maria Rilke is a Czecho-Slovak poet and that 
Andreas Hofer was an Italian patriot. And if ever the wind 
of doctrine pipes from another quarter there will be the great 
game of proving that the Genevese mer. of letters with Ale- 
mannic names, from Edmond Scherer to Henry Spiess, con- 
tributed to Swiss or even German literature and not to French; 
that Maeterlinck and Verhaeren and Kystemaekers belong to 
Flanders; that since the peasant dialects of Provence and Nor- 
mandy differ from current literary French, France cannot really 
claim Daudet or Maupassant; that the two Dumas, father and 
son, clearly belong to Africa; and Halévy, Catulle Mendés, Lich- 
tenberger, and Bergson to Zion! 
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Books in Briet 


O NE of the most interesting questions of the present day is 

the attitude the churches are to take toward revolutionary 
impulses in society. There are few books more enlightening— 
and consoling—on this point than “The Church and Its American 
Opportunity” (Macmillan), a collection of the addresses given at 
the recent Episcopal Congress at the Cathedral in New York. 
The program of the Congress was prepared with great care by a 
competent body of clergymen and more than half of the speakers 
invited to address the assembly took advanced positions upon the 
subjects discussed. The speakers are unanimous in the opinion 
that the preparation of the ministry must be adjusted to the 
changing needs of the times and even that the sacred prayer- 
book must be revised. It is true that the readjustment in both 
cases is but mild. One of the proposed improvements in the Rook 
of Common Prayer is a service for the anointing of the sick 
with oil in the name of the Lord. One of the speakers, too, in- 
sists that in the contemplated revision nothing must be done to 
disturb the exquisite balance between the Catholic and Protestant 
elements of the book, which renders it so effective as a common 
book of prayer. But all the three speakers upon this revision 
seem to agree that there must be more elasticity in the services 
of worship. The two speakers on the place of the Old Testament in 
public worship differ, one of them being in favor of using it most 
speringly, asking if the Christ of the Nicene Creed has not as 
many points of contact with Greek philosophy as with the Old 
Testament, and citing with appreciation the suggestion of a mis- 
sionary that in foreign lands the ancient religious books of those 
lands should take the place of the Old Testament in the canon 
of Scripture. But in the economic and sociological addresses the 
radical tendency among the speakers is even more marked. 
Two of three speakers argue for the establishment of a La- 
bor party in America, and there is cited with favor the 
declaration of Bishop Brent that the pronunciamento of the 
British Labor party was the most religious utterance of the war. 
Two of three speakers seem to favor the League of Nations, one 
rejecting it on the ground of “curtailment of national liberty.” 
Of three speakers on the effect of the war on religion, two of 
them soberly protest against the prevailing superpatriotism of 
the day. Ina particularly masterly address Dr. William Austin 
Smith, the editor of The Churchman, inveighs against the folly 
of attributing the war to Treitschke, Nietzsche, and Bernhardi 
instead of to competition for the world’s markets. The war, he 
says, demands that the church should define its enthusiasms; he 
rejoices that the spirit of freedom is bound to touch religion; he 
calls for a revolution in the churches without which he has small 
hope of Christian unity. It is perfectly clear that the leaders of 
the Episcopal church, at least, do not mean to purvey the stones 
of theology and liturgics to those who are asking for bread. It is 
surely significant to read sentences like these in a volume marked 
with an Episcopal Nihil obstat: “None but cave-dwellers be- 
lieve any longer in apostolical succession.” “Without those re- 
sults [of scholarship] the Bible today may become a stumbling 
block to faith.” “To the Christian the competitive system presents 
a spectacle of government by force which is intolerable.” 


; re sound of Lenin’s name strikes jarringly upon normal 
American ears. It brings with it a host of sinister sug- 
gestions—-revolution, anarchy, German fraud, Machiavellianism. 
What success is to be looked for from desultory attempts to 
eradicate an impression hammered in by daily strokes from the 
press, the platform, the pulpit? Especially when such attempts 
are made as injudiciously as by Mr. A. R. Williams in “Lenin, 
the Man and his Work” (Scott and Seltzer). This account 
suffers from the lack of a precise view of Lenin’s mind, from 
a good deal of irrelevancy, and from the spirit of hero-worship 
by which it is thoroughly colored. No one will care much about 
the glimpses of Lenin’s private virtues or of his amiability in 
moments of intimacy with the writer, nor will readers be per- 


suaded by a view which makes the Russian leader in knowledge 
infinite, in wisdom perfect, in judgment unerringly prophetic— 
particularly as the illustrations are rather trifling. Mr. Wil- 
liams redeems his ill-focused and loosely written impressions 
by including in his book the sharply-etched outline of Lenin by 
William Hard, extracted from the forthcoming “Raymond 
Robins’s Own Story.” This characterization is simple and con- 
sistent in aiming at nothing beyond an explanation of the 
secret of Lenin’s power, which it shows to be based on a full 
understanding of the popular mind, en a realistic appreciation 
of useful practical measures, and on the ability to adapt poli- 
cies to the prevailing exigencies. Eetter than any one else 
among either his opponents or followers, Lenin diagnosed the 
sickness of the Russian nation, and almost alone he dared to 
propose the heroic remedy. He attends laboriously to details, 
and is therefore less of a doctrinaire than other members of his 
party. He retains his leadership by knowing when to yield. 
In short, he has captured the confidence of the great majority 
of the Russians, if we are to believe Mr. Robins, not merely 
by convincing them of his wholehearted devotion to their inter- 
ests, but by demonstrating sober sagacity in guiding the re- 
creation of their economic life. Such is the impression pro- 
duced by Mr. Hard’s analysis. Like that of Mr. Williams it is 
extremely favorable to Lenin, but it is distinctly more intelli- 
gible. Though we should like to have a fuller record of his 
constructive labors, Mr. Hard’s account comes very near to jus- 
tifying the designation of Lenin as “the greatest living states- 
man in Europe”—a designation similar to which, spoken by an 
unfriended Russian somewhere in Connecticut, is reported to 
have been made the excuse for sending him to jail. 


HE romantic traveller who, in sunny mornings before the 

war, delighted in following through narrow Paris streets 
the trail of Jean Valjean or Little Billee or Trompe-la-Mort, 
and who has thrilled at midnight to the spectral beauty of the 
cathedral which still seems the carapace of Hugo’s Quasimodo, 
will rejoice over “Paris of the Novelists” by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice (Doubleday, Page). No city of Europe has so allured 
the minds of novelists as Paris; none served as background for 
so many chapters in French and English fiction. The author, 
an ardent admirer and a traveller from the impressionable days 
of childhood, has in later years returned to France to follow 
out all these literary trails. The all-but-forgotten Paris of the 
historical novels, of Hugo, of Thackeray and Dickens, of Dumas 
pére, the Paris of Balzac, the slums of Eugene Sue’s heroes, the 
purlieus of Paul de Koch and Gaboriau, rise in succession from 
the spacious boulevards left by the Haussmann démolitions; 
we are conducted through the Bohemian Paris of Murger and 
Du Maurier, and the more recent city of Daudet, Zola, and 
Maupassant. One chapter is given to the heroes of the later 
English novels, another to the Americans from Poe to the 
present day. Then, in the last third of the volume, the literary 
trail takes the author away toward the provinces, from Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau down the winding Seine of Maupas- 
sant, into the Normandy which he shares with so many others; 
on pilgrimages to the Tarascon of Tartarin, to the Marseilles 
of Edmond Dantes and—finally—Joseph Conrad; to the Tou- 
raine of Balzac and Walter Scott; and to the northern coun- 
try described in the war stories of the last five years. Inter- 
ested equally in the authors and in their characters, Mr. Mau- 
rice delights in tracing their own journeys and fixing their 
places of residence in the capital; he stops to talk of their 
personalities, their little vanities, or their manner of compo- 
sition. No pure antiquarian, he interlards his chapters with 
anecdotes and bits of gossip, and the triteness of many of these 
sketches is redeemed by much less familiar data on men like 
Murger and Du Maurier, Arnold Bennett and Leonard Mer- 
rick, and other contemporaries from whom he could get letters. 
Though written con amore, the tone is that of a journal or 
note-book; it is personal and even sentimental, but rarely vivid 
in descriptive force. Inevitably one compares its pallid color 
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to the living pages of the masterpieces it recalls, and inevitably 
one chafes a little under the topographic leash—a thread which 
even in a master’s hands could scarcely provide a chain of in- 
terest between books so different as those of Balzac and Ga- 
poriau, Thackeray and Harry Leon Wilson. Still, the book will 
certainly be useful to the omnivorous novel-reader and far from 
useless to students of literature generally, who too often neg- 
lect that humble sister of the Muses, topography. 


T is not a literary background, but a living, breathing me- 

tropolis that the late John F. Macdonald envisaged in the 
pages of “The Amazing City” (Lippincott). As a journalist 
he was interested less in the dead Paris of history than in the 
kindly, cheerful, infinitely amused, and infinitely amusing Pari- 
sians of pre-war days. The sympathetic soul who can rejoice 
with street-singers, and to whom the loss of a neighbor’s laun- 
dry is a tragedy, will find much entertainment in this collection 
of essays and critical sketches. Made up of a series of articles 
which appeared from 1907 to 1913 in various English news- 
papers and reviews, the volume links together the two pre- 
viously published series, “Paris of the Parisians” (1900) and 
the posthumous “Two Towns—One City.” Mr. Macdonald had 
exceptional opportunities to observe both the serious and the 
gay sides of life in the city of his affection and his labors; 
during these years he was dramatic critic of the French stage 
for The Fortnightly Review and regular contributor to several 
London newspapers. Hence the articles on Capus, Brieux, the 
reactionary plays of Bourget, and the interesting account of the 
preparation and production of Rostand’s “Chantecler.” Life 
in the Latin Quarter, the Steinheil trial, the last three presi- 
dents of the French Republic, the career of the journalist Henri 
Rochefort—these are some cf the subjects dealt with. The 
author has no political or didactic bias; his aim, seen most 
clearly in his dramatic criticism, is to interpret to English read- 
ers the reasonableness, kindness, sense of justice, and delight in 
simple pleasures which he considers the typical French virtues. 
His characteristic lightness of touch finds its best subjects in the 
life of la petite bourgeoisie—little genre pictures which by their 
style quite compensate for their slightness, which appears more 
striking now that they are brought together in a volume. 


HE student of Ibsen will find a useful reference book in 

Miriam Alice Franc’s “Ibsen in England” (Four Seas 
Company). It presents in a compact little volume material 
hitherto widely scattered in books, prefaces, and periodicals. 
Miss Franc tells of Ibsen’s introduction to the English read- 
ing public through the reviews and essays written by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse between 1871 and 1880; of the various per- 
formances, amateur and professional, of Ibsen plays from 
1880 down to the outbreak of the World War; of such the- 
atrical enterprises as the Independent Theatre, which dared 
to inaugurate its career with “Ghosts”; and of the battle 
royal waged over Ibsen’s morals and his art in the early 
nineties—the era of “ghosts and gibberings.” The entertain- 
ing chapter on the Ibsen controversy has the usual fun at the 
expense of the vituperative and hysterical “antis,” but notes, 
too, that the most brilliant of the Ibsenites were sometimes 
provoked to retorts that damaged their cause: as when Mr. 
William Archer tactfully pointed out that the French critics 
of Ibsen were men of letters, whereas the English were 
jaded theatrical journalists; or when Bernard Shaw enraged 
an already irritated public by proclaiming Ibsen superior in 
technique to Shakespeare. And no anti-Ibsenite was more 
successful in ridiculing the symbolism of “The Masater- 
Builder” than the appreciative Ibsenite who seriously main- 
tained that Solness’s career was intended to symbolize Glad- 
stone’s. Ibsen had an unfortunate attraction for cranks. 
Miss Lord’s 1888 translation of “Ghosts” expounds in the 
preface an amazing theory about man-souls and woman- 
souls, who sometimes lodge in bodies of the opposite sex and 
80 promote such disorders as cause the tragedy of “Ghosts”— 


disorders to be cured by Christian Science. It was fortunate 
for Ibsen when Mr. Archer took up the task of translating 
and editing. A chapter on Ibsen parodies and sequels; a 
rapid summary of Ibsen’s influence on English drama _ in 
general and on particular plays of Shaw, Pinero, Galsworthy, 
and others; an attempt to account for the comparative fail- 
ure of Ibsen on the English stage; and two useful appendices 
—lists of English translations and performances—complete a 
book that often succeeds in being entertaining as well as 
useful. 


HOTOGRAPHERS who have missed a training in funda- 

mental esthetic theory rather than in technique will find 
much to help them in “The Fine Art of Photography” (Lippin- 
cott) by Mr. Paul L. Anderson. The author holds that “a 
photograph cannot rank as a work of art unless it carries some 
suggestion of a lofty emotion” and that “this result is rarely 
attained without the intervention of the artist himself through 
hand work on either plate or print.” With this as a criterion, 
he sets forth and discusses the essential principles by which 
the painter is guided and their application to his particular 
field. Herein, rather than in the practical hints and sugges- 
tions, valuable as they are, lies the chief usefulness of the 
book, which after a hundred pages devoted to the elements of 
composition and “values” takes up in specific chapters Land- 
scape, Marines, Winter Work, Architecture, Genre, Portraits, 
Motion-picture Work. Most useful are the chapters on com- 
position—largely inspired by the much discussed treatise of H 
R. Poore, who by his analytic rather than synthetic point of 
view seems to have had the photographer particularly in mind 
—and the very full and practical discussion of portraiture, 
which the author considers the special métier of the camera 
The chief faults of the volume are a trite and tediously dis 
cursive method of presentation, and a tendency to dogmatize 
on moot points no less than on commonplaces, which is exas- 
perating in even an elementary treatment of wsthetic theory 
But as a guide to the ambitious student the book will have its 
value as it certainly has its place. 


OMEN about to get a divorce because they have sounded 

the depths of marital variety and found it wanting, had 
best not apply to Mr. Robert Grant, Judge of the Probate 
Court, Boston. On the other hand, in his pertinent book, 
“Law and the Family” (Scribners), legal only in its occasional 
Latin derivatives and humorous in its tales of patient Griseldas 
and deaf mutes’ hubbubs in court, Mr. Grimt triumphantly 
points out that the legal status of woman in the family has 
been secured. Her increased chances for economic independ- 
ence and the present-day policy of awarding the child to the 
mother, unless meretricious, make it no longer necessary for 
women to endure marital wrongs of a harsh or servile nature. 
Thus far a true feminist, Mr. Grant then adjures woman to use 
her power carefully, and hails as a menace to marriage those 
heroines of modern fiction (H. G. Wells is cited) who ecapri- 
ciously leap from arm to arm. Mr. Grant, furthermore, while 
welcoming the “full legal stature of the child” as compared 
with his status as property in the past, convincingly urges 
uniform marriage laws. His liberal principles, characteristic, 
he would have us believe, of the modern law court, are again 
shown in his belief that testators should not bind their heirs 
in the disposition of their property. Perhaps the best sugges- 
ticn in this slow-moving book of encouragement and warning is 
that women enter the profession of trusteeship, with the re- 
assuring declaration that stocks and bonds are no harder than 
algebra. The book leaves the reader with the gratifying con- 
viction that law is not really mechanical and complex, and that 
woman is coming into her own. It is recommended to crabbed 
old gentlemen about to make clever young people their heirs, 
husbands still doling out meagre weekly pittances, or wives 
wanting legal separation because their husbands “smoke in 
bed.” 
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Drama 
The Cult of Violence 


ELODRAMA, it is commonly held, owes its character to 

astute plotting and to moments of intensely heightened 
conflict. The briefest observation of our stage destroys that 
theory at once. Our average melodrama is structurally stupid. 
Its continuance depends on some trick that a clever child could 
see through. At some crucial moment a false reticence or 
nobility is feigned and the action rattles ahead for want of three 
words of explanation that only perversity coupled with dulness 
could have withheld. There is no nimbleness of invention in 
these plays. The plots are monotonous and heavy; the final act 
is, as a rule, openly bankrupt of ingenuity or resourcefulness. 
Of this fact the audiences are not unaware. It is possible to 
overhear jesting comments on it from people of no startling 
intelligence. Yet these people will go again and again, and 
melodramas are—far beyond farce or sentimental comedy—the 
safest investments of the commercial managers. 

The explanation is not far to seek. It lies in the extreme 
psychical gregariousness of the average American. Spiritual 
isolation has no bracing quality for him. To be in a minority 
makes him feel indecent to the point of nakedness. His highest 
luxury is the mass enjoyment of a tribal passion, War, hunt- 
ing, and persecution are the constant diversions of the primitive 
mind. And these that mind seeks in the gross mimicry of melo- 
drama. Violence, and especially moral violence, is shown 
forth, and the audience joins vicariously in the pursuits and 
triumphs of the action. Thus its hot impulses are slaked. It 
sees itself righteous and erect, and the object of its pursuit, 
the quarry, discomfited or dead. For the great aim of melo- 
drama is the killing of the villain. Whether he be tribal enemy 
or moral or social dissenter, he is permitted small successes, 
shadowy evasions, brief exultations. But these are known to be 
momentary and felt as rudely ironic. The net tightens, its 
cords cut closer and closer into the victim’s flesh until the mag- 
nificent instant of the clicking handcuff or the whirring bullet 
is ripe. 

Stronger and deeper is the final instinct that adds fierceness 
and joy to the mimic man-hunt of melodrama. The villain, 
whether tribal enemy, mere foreigner, or rebel against the 
dominant order, is always represented as an unscrupulous rake. 
He attacks the honor of native women, and thus—especially if 
his skin is a tinge darker—there is blended with the other 
motives of pursuit the motive of a vicarious lynching party of 
the orthodox kind. The melodrama of this approved pattern 
brings into vicarious play those forces in human nature that 
produce mob violence in peace and mass atrocities in war. Na- 
tions addicted to physical violence of a directer and simpler 
kind have cultivated the arena and the bull ring. Those who 
desire their impulses of cruelty to seem the fruit of moral energy 
substitute melodrama. 

It should be emphasized that the motives of these plays are 
constant in character. They return in each season and in many 
superficially different forms. A group of last year’s melodramas 
would illustrate them no worse and no better than the group 
that holds our stages today. The variations are flimsy; the 
foundation is one. There is Mr. Elmer A. Rice’s “For the De- 
fense” (The Playhouse). Its villain is a Hindoo physician, not 
a “white man.” His consulting room reeks with incense, cham- 
pagne, and subtlety. He tries to ensnare young women. A 
splendid young district attorney who cannot speak any foreign 
“lingo”"—“straight American” is good enough—pursues him. 
The “heathen dog” (as another Hindoo was called last year in 
a similar play) is shot. There is Mr. Channing Pollock’s “The 
Sign on the Door” (The Republic Theatre). It is simpler. The 
villain is an American, though of French descent. He has had 
an affair with a married woman. He “tcok advantage” of her 
when she was “lonesome.” An irate and sturdy husband, who 


divides women into “good cattle” and “bad cattle,” shoots him 
and will of course not even be tried. This piece admirably illus- 
trates the sex morality of melodrama: women are devoid of will 
and hence of all moral responsibility. They are apt, poor dears, 
to long for change and companionship. But whoever yields to 
their amiable weakness must be shot at once. In “The Whirl- 
wind” (The Standard Theatre) an evil Mexican pursues the 
heroine. His intentions, as a matter of fact, are quite honor- 
able according to the code of melodrama. But an American 
loves Chiquita. Hence the “greaser” must be the villain. He 
is refused at the altar; his estates are confiscated. The pure, 
dauntless American hero rides off with the Indian maiden. 
These three plays are pure examples of the melodrama of self- 
glorification, pursuit, and moral violence. Miss Rita Weiman’s 
“The Acquittal” (The Cohan and Harris Theatre) is more in- 
genious in method and cooler in temper. It has more the effect 
of having been written, less that of having been dictated through 
a megaphone. The villain’s crime is for once both credible and 
detestable. But the author had her finger on the moral pulse of 
her audience when she counted upon its passionate approval of 
his defeat and disgrace not primarily because he had murdered 
a good man for money, but because he had not kept his marriage 
vows. That fact illustrates pointedly the infinitely curious psy- 
chology of the audience. The dramatic critic can only set it 
down. The student of society should find it of extraordinary 
significance. 

Finally there is “The Purple Mask” (The Booth Theatre). It, 
too, is a melodrama. But it is adapted from the French. It is 
not American at all, and we are at once in another world. Not 
merely in another world of costumes and manners. That would 
matter little. But in another universe of the moral life. There 
is neither rancor nor ferocity. Bonapartists and royalists have 
gaiety and gallantry and humanity. The royalist gentleman, as 
befits a romantic melodrama, is the hero and achieves his little 
triumph. But no one is hated or hounded or shot. Citizen Bris- 
quet is a worthy opponent of the Comte de Treviéres and the 
plume of neither is in the dust. It is all trivial enough. The 
bravery is thin and brittle. The glossy silks are sham and the 
flashing swords are of tin. One remembers the elder Dumas, 
but the play will not bear the comparison. And so one rather 
regrets that Mr. Leo Ditrichstein must spend his fine gifts—his 
suavity, his mellow pathos, his unfailing personal magnetism— 
on such ephemeral effects. But one can see the play without 
inner shame, without the consciousness of having witnessed a 
brutality that stains the mind. Such a consciousness is nearly 
always with one in the presence of our native melodramas. 

LupDWIG LEWISOHN 


Historians and Political Scientists 
at Cleveland 


EITHER the American Historical Association nor the Amer- 

ican Political Science Association, both of which organiza- 
tions, reconvening after an interval of two years, held their 
annual meetings at Cleveland December 27-January 1, allowed 
the war to overshadow entirely the other interests with which 
they have long been severally concerned. The American His- 
torical Association, with which was also joined the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, devoted special sessions to ancient 
history, the history of the Mississippi Valley region, American 
economic history, Hispanic-American and European history, and 
American colonial history, in addition to two sessions dealing 
with agricultural history and a conference on history and edu- 
cation for citizenship in the schools. A conference on the his- 
tory of science, presided over by Professor George L. Burr, of 
Cornell, was an interesting new departure. The program of 
the Political Science Association, in addition to war topics, 
offered sessions on recent State Constitutions, budgetary reform 
(a joint meeting with the National Municipal League), and 
national administration. 
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It was inevitable, however, that topics bearing upon the war 
should be the more numerous and serve to awaken the larger 
interest. It cannot in justice be said that the war papers of 
the Historical Association program, taken as a whole, were of a 
high order, or that they forecast conclusively that scientific 
detachment and all-round view which the future American his- 
torian of the war ought, one might suppose, preéminently to 
take. The presidential address of Mr. William Roscoe Thayer 
was an unimportant threshing over of the old straw of German 
errors and offenses, and was negligible as a refutation of the 
“fallacies in history” which it ostensibly discussed. Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard, in a paper on the Franco- 
German frontier, offered a complacent justification of the treat- 
ment of the Rhine and the Saar Valley by the Peace Conference, 
only to have the inconclusiveness of his presentation deftly 
pointed out by Mr, Alexander F. Whyte, M. P., of London, in a 
few witty strokes. Professor Robert H. Lord, of Harvard, who 
acted as an expert on Poland for the American peace delegation 
at Paris, was also a disappointment, his paper on the new 
Poland being compounded far more of optimistic recital and 
generalization than of facts such as the assembled historians 
were eager to know. 

The Political Science Association was more fortunate. The 
presidential address of Professor Henry Jones Ford, of Prince- 
ton, on “Present Tendencies in American Politics,” was a 
searching discussion of political changes and developments 
which have deprived American government of much of its 
representative character and have aggregated political power 
in the hands of officials and agencies which in practice are 
largely irresponsible. The centralizing tendencies which have 
produced in this country a mixture of oligarchy and autocracy 
instead of democracy are not to be checked, least of all eradi- 
cated, either by amending the Constitution or by improving Fed- 
eral administration. It is the constitutional system, not merely 
its working under the conditions of party politics, that has 
proved defective; and where the system is at fault the only 
remedy is a new scheme. Professor Ford’s able address, which 
it is to be hoped will reach a wider public than the membership 
of the Association affords, can hardly fail to strengthen the 
demand for a Federal Constitutional convention which is more 
and more being heard. 

Two or three other papers on the program of the Political Sci- 
ence Association call for special comment. A paper by Professor 
Philip M. Brown, of Princeton, on the New Balkans of Central 
Europe, with special reference to Hungary, was a stinging ar- 
raignment of the Peace Conference for its blind and unprin- 
cipled treatment of the Balkan peoples, and a striking exposition 
of the political and racial conditions which seem destined to 
make the Balkans a region of war rather than of peace for years 
to come. Mr. Jerome Landfield, a member of the Russian Eco- 
nomic League at New York, gave a commendably clear account 
of the Russian revolution of November, 1917, although his ac- 
ceptance of the Sisson documents and his apparent confidence 
in certain alleged new proofs of German intrigue at the time 
left a good deal to be desired. The outlines of a future Russian 
Constitution as seen by Russian liberals, embodying, apparently, 
most of the virtues of the British and American systems with 
few of their defects, were sketched by Baron S. A. Korff. 
Finally, Professor W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins, in an 
informal but able statement, summarized the political situation 
in the Far East with particular reference to China and Japan 
and the interests of Europe and the United States, in the course 
of which the conduct of Japan came in for severe handling. 
One could not but wish that, for the sake of historical complete- 
ness, the growing anti-imperialist sentiment in Japan might 
have received more adequate recognition. 

The American Historical Association, long known for its 
many scholarly activities, continues most of its undertakings as 
before; the functions of the Public Archives Commission, how- 
ever, are to be suspended for a year, pending, apparently, the 
virtual discontinuance of the Commission now that its work is 
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practically done; and the agreement with the Royal Historical 
Society for the maintenance of offices in London is to be termi- 
nated. The work of the Committee on the Bibliography of 
Modern English History is to be resumed, under the leadership 
of Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the new Agricultural History Society is to be affili- 
ated with the Association. The Association also voted to join 
the recently formed American Council of Learned Societies de- 
voted to the Humanistic Studies, a body in which numerous 
organizations of scholars in this country and in Europe are rep- 
resented. The formation at the Cleveland meeting of an Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association, while in form and sub- 
stance an independent enterprise, will, it is hoped, serve to 
increase interest in the study of American ecclesiastical history. 

One striking episode which developed unexpectedly at the 
business session of the Historical Association should not pass 
unnoticed. Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale, called the atten- 
tion of the members to the fact that a paper on the recent atti- 
tude of the Brazilian press toward the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was to have been read at one of the 
sessions by William R. Manning, of the Department of State, 
had been withdrawn after the program was printed, at the 
request, it was said, of the Department. A motion offered by 
Professor Bingham and warmly seconded by Professor Burr, 
calling upon the Council to investigate the matter, was adopted. 
It will be interesting to know upon what ground, if any, the 
interference of the Department of State with the published 
program of a learned society is to be justified. 
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India 
The Disorders Inquiry 


HE fact that the Disorders Inquiry Committee in India, 
appointed to investigate nationalist disorders and dis- 
content in the Punjab, is carrying on its work without the 
aid or support of the Indian National Congress, is explained 
in a statement published in the Lahore Tribune of Novem- 
ber 19 and summarized below. The statement is signed by 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the All-India Congress Committee. 

Within ten days after the violent disturbances in the Punjab 
last spring, the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay 
on April 20 and 21. After condemning all acts of violence, the 
Committee urged the Government to deal sympathetically with 
the situation by abandoning its policy of repression, and ap- 
pointing a commission to inquire into the causes of discontent 
and the charges of excesses brought by local authorities against 
the native population. In the last week of May, Mr. Montagu 
announced in the House of Commons that the Government and 
the Viceroy recognized the necessity for such an inquiry. Ata 
second meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, held on 
June 8 at Allahabad, a resolution was adopted asking for a 
parliamentary investigation both of the disorders and of the 
Government’s methods in suppressing them. 

At the same meeting, the Committee appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to conduct an inquiry into the disturbances in the Punjab 
and other places, and to take such legal steps as might be 
necessary in connection with those disturbances. The sub- 
committee began its investigation on June 25, immediately after 
the withdrawal of martial law in the Punjab. When the ap- 
pointment of Lord Hunter’s Disorders Inquiry Committee was 
announced, the sub-committee devoted its efforts to collecting 
material for the use of the Committee. During September and 
October the sub-committee tried, through appeals to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the Disorders Inquiry Committee, the Punjab 
Government, and the Secretary of State for India, to gain the 
right to present evidence and cross-examine witnesses through 
its own counsel, and to secure the release on bail or parole of 
native Punjab leaders:whose evidence was needed ¢o0 present the 
case of the people. 

After protracted negotiations with the Punjab Government 
and Lord Hunter’s Committee, representation by counsel with 
a limited right of cross-examination was granted. With regard 
to the release of the Punjab leaders, however, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab stated: “. . . it will not be possible to 
comply with this suggestion. If, however, the Committee desire 
to hear the evidence of any prisoner, this will be duly arranged. 

-’ The Lieutenant-Governor later agreed to the release 
on parole of the principal leaders for the day or days on which 
they were required for testimony as witnesses. 

This arrangement failed to satisfy the Congress sub-Commit- 
tee. Government officials whose acts were under review by the 
Inquiry Committee were allowed to attend the Committee’s hear- 
ings and even to instruct Government counsel. The sub-commit- 
tee in a letter of protest to Lord Hunter refused to codperate 
further with the Disorders Inquiry Committee. “It felt that 
if it was to discharge the trust laid upon it it could 
not possibly engage in an inquiry in which the people’s party 
was so heavily handicapped.” 


The Facts of the Amritsar Massacre 


HE following summary of the chief events connected 
with the Amritsar massacre is taken from The Man- 
chester Guardian of December 15. 


Amritsar is one of the chief cities of the Punjab, and is the 
religious capital of the Sikhs, who supply some of our best fight- 
ing troops. The unrest which from a variety of causes made 
itself felt in India after the conclusion of the war, and which 
the Rowlatt Act was intended to overawe, but in fact accentu- 
ated, was most serious in the Punjab. At Amritsar it led to 
some very grave outrages. Several of the banks were looted 
and their managers killed, some important buildings were 
burned, and a woman, Miss Sherwood, a lady doctor connected 
with the Zenana Hospital, was set upon in the streets and beaten 
nearly to death. The Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
civil government felt himself unable to deal with the situation 
and called in General Dyer, the military commander of the dis- 
trict, to whom he handed over the complete control of the situa- 
tion. Martial law was not proclaimed, but General Dyer re- 
garded himself as justified in acting as though it had been. He 
issued a proclamation forbidding all public assemblies and inti- 
mating that if any were held it would be liable to be fired upon 
without further notice. How far this extraordinary threat was 
understood or realized is of course doubtful, but in fact it was 
at once acted upon. On the afternoon of the day after the proc- 
lamation a meeting, estimated to consist of 5,000 people, was 
held at Jallianwala, a village in the immediate neighborhood. 
General Dyer proceeded thither from Amritsar with a small 
body of troops—some fifty rifles and two armored cars with 
machine-guns. He deployed his troops within the enclosure 
where the meeting was being held opened fire within 
half a minute without calling on the meeting to disperse or giv- 
ing any warning, went on firing on the struggling crowd for 
ten minutes, till the ammunition ran out, killed some 500 of 
them and wounded (according to his own estimate) about 1.500 
more, left the dead and the dying where they fell, without any 
further concern, and departed quite satisfied with what he had 
done. 


General Dyer’s Testimony 


HE following verbatim report of the greater part of 

the testimony of General Dyer, the officer in command 
of the British troops at Amritsar during the May dis- 
turbances, at the hearing on November 19 of the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee at Lahore, is taken from the Tribune 
(Lahore) of November 26. After testifying that on May LO 
and May 11a force consisting of 100 British and 200 Indian 
soldiers went from Jullundar to Amritsar, General Dyer 
stated that on May 11, jn response to a telegram, he him- 
self went to Amritsar by motor car. 


Lord Hunter. When did you arrive there?—General Dyer. I 
think at about 8:30; night-time, anyway. . . . 

Q. What information did you receive from Mr. Irving?—A. 
He said he could not deal with the situation any longer, that it 
was beyond all civil control, and that I should take matters in 
hand. 

Q. I would like you to explain what you understood your posi- 
tion to be in consequence of Mr. Irving’s statement?—A. Rough- 
ly, civil law was at an end and that military law would have to 
take its place for the time being. 

Q. Is there any provision for such assumption when martial 
law is not introduced?—A. A situation might aise like that. 

Q. So long as the civil authority exists in the town are you 
not in a position to render them assistance rather than super- 
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sede?—A. In ordinary cases, yes. This was an extraordinary 
case. It was handed over to me. Power was placed in my 
hands, 

Q. Was it your opinion that that relieved you of any neces- 
sity for consulting Mr. Irving as the civil authority in question? 
—A. I think it relieved me of that, but at the same time I did 
consult him, as far as I remember, on all questions. 

Q. Did you on the 11th proceed to the city?—A. I went that 
same night. It might have been eleven or twelve that night. 

Q. Did you proceed at once to the Kotwali?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see any sign of the mob?—A. There was no mob 
but I think I saw, as far as I can remember, the fire smouldering 
still. 

Q. Did you, after the second conference, remove your head- 
quarters to Rambagh?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in the city itself?—A. It is near the city; not very 
far. 

Q. Then later in the morning of the 12th did you proceed 
through the city with a column of available troops?—A. We 
went half around the city towards the(?)Sultanwind Gate and 
then I proceeded through the city. 

Q. What troops had you, 100 British troops, 200 Indian 
soldiers, and two armored cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you proceed through the city to the place where you 
got reports as to mobs collecting?—A. There was a mob at the 
southern gate. We had a little difficulty in dispersing them. 
They would not go away immediately. I considered the advis- 
ability of opening fire on them. I though it would not be quite 
right, perhaps, and that I had better issue a proclamation per- 
sonally before I took such a drastic measure. 

Q. On the occasion of this march through the city in what 
condition did you find the crowds?—A. I think they were very 
insolent. 

Q. How did they show their insolence?—A. They were shout- 
ing Hindu-Mussalman ki jai. Then I ordered them to go away, 
but they would not move back. Certain members of the crowd 
spat on the ground as we passed along. 

Q. Did you see any act of violence committed on that occasion? 
—A. No. 

Q. During the day certain arrests were made by the police? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they made under military protection?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you had a proclamation prepared which appears in 
the Appendix to the report which you sent to the General Staff 
on the 25th August?—A. Yes. 

Q. That proclamation, I see, is in the following terms: “The 
inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby informed if they will cause 
damage to any property or commit any act of violence in 
Amritsar or its environs, it will be taken for granted that such 
acts are due to incitement, and offenders would be punished 
according to military law. All meetings and gatherings are 
hereby prohibited and will be dispersed at once under military 
law.” Who prepared that proclamation?—A. I think it was 
done by me or the Brigade-Major, or I may have dictated it to 
him and he wrote it. 

Q. That was prepared on the evening of the 12th?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was it issued?—A. Through the police, I believe. 

Q. Do you know whether any measure was taken to ensure 
its publication to the citizens?—A. No. I cannot. I was most 
likely informed that it had been proclaimed. I am not certain. 

Q. Would you kindly explain what was meant by dispersing 
the crowd under military law?—A. I would have to send them 
away—clear them out. 

Q. According to military law, if you desired to disperse the 
crowd must you or must you not give them intimation that they 
are required to disperse before you resorted to the measure of 
firing?—A. We have to warn them and after that, if they do 
collect, they will be fired on. 

Q. According to military law, will it or will it not be right to 
fire upon a crowd to disperse them without giving proper intima- 


tion? A. They had already had orders. If they would collect, 
it would be right 

Q. About this time had you any information about the collec- 
tion of certain people outside the city?—A. I had intimation that 
evening that they were likely to collect with a view to loot the 
city. 

Q. Who were these Majha Jats?—A. Sikhs who are largely 
recruited. 

Q. Your view was that there was a serious danger of their 
engaging in looting the city2?—A. Yes, very much. 

Q. That evening about ten o’clock a party of British troops 
was sent to Mission Hospital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that to rescue certain missionary ladies who were 
calling for help?—A. That’s it. 

Q. Did you also receive messages from other places indicative 
of great unrest in the neighborhood?—A. Yes, verbal messages. 
I could not take all down because I had to write my report many 
months later and I had a great deal of work to do. I did not 
take all the messages down. I was constantly hearing rumors 
and messages all through the 12th and 13th that the situation 
was growing more serious every moment. 

Q. Among the places from where you had such messages were 
Dharival, Gurdaspur, Tarn Taran, Kasur, Lahore, and Hafiza- 
bad?—A. Yes. 

Q. In consequence were troops sent from Amritsar?—A. | 
believe I had sent troops. 

Q. On the morning of the 13th, did you form a resolution as 
to yourself making a declaration in the city?—A. I went there 
personally. 

Q. What time did you start to make the proclamation?—A. | 
do not exactly remember the time. It might have been nine- 
thirty, perhaps. It might have been later. 

Q. How long did you occupy in making the proclamation?— 
A. A long time. I may have been there two or three hours. 

Q. Had you completed your proclamation before lunch time? 
—A. As far as I was concerned, I came away. It might have 
gone on after I left. 

Q. The proclamation, I think, was made by a witness who has 
already given testimony to us?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he in his evidence indicate all the different parts of 
the city at which proclamation was read or are there other places 
where it was read in fact?—A. I believe it was properly read. 
I did not hear it at the time. I believe it was thoroughly ex- 
plained. He took fair time every time. 

Q. What I want to know is this: Are you aware of any other 
place than the places mentioned by him where the proclamations 
were made and explained to people who were brought together, 
as I understand, by the beating of the drum?—A. Drum was 
beaten. I did not quite understand. 

Q. Perhaps you are not acquainted with the names of the 
places?—A. No. 

Q. You did not go through the whole city?—A. I went to a 
good many places. I did not know Amritsar city well, so I could 
not say if I went to every quarter. (At this stage a map was 
handed to the President by the Government Advocate indicating 
the places at which the proclamation was made.) 

Q. If you look at the map is it not evident that at many parts 
of the city, proclamation was not read at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. The proclamation that was read on this occasion is men- 
tioned in Appendix 3 to your report. It is in these terms: 
“It is hereby proclaimed that no person residing in the city is 
permitted or allowed to leave the city . . . without a pass 
from one of the following: .’ Then it proceeds: “No per- 
son residing in the city is permitted to leave his house after eight. 
Any person found in the streets after eight is liable to be shot. 
No procession of any kind is permitted to parade the city or any 
part of the city or outside of it at any time. Any such pro- 
cession or any gathering of four men will be looked upon and 
treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms 
if necessary. ”” What is the significance of the qualifica- 
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tion: “If necessary”?—A. Well, if I thought it necessary. It 
might not always be necessary. 

Q. Does it mean or does it not mean that if you come upon a 
large meeting of people you would first ask them to disperse and 
would then fire if you find they refused to disperse?—A. It all 
depends on the circumstances. If I had been telling them all 
day and then they refused to do it, I should think there was no 
reason to talk to them any longer because they flouted my au- 
thority and it was not necessary to say any more. 

Q. At the time the proclamation was issued was there any 
ejaculation by the crowd with reference to the proclamation?— 
A. I heard a good deal of noise. I was a little behind, perhaps. 
I did not always hear what they said. 

Q. Can you personally testify to any distinct reference made 
by the crowd during the period you were issuing the proclama- 
tion?—A. I could not say. They were laughing. They were not 
behaving very well, evidently. I was told that they were saying 
that it was bluff; “They won’t fire,” and words to that effect. 
They were not to be afraid. 

Q. When did you get information that a meeting would as- 
semble at Jallianwala bagh?—A. I was in the city at the time. 
I cannot quite say what time it was; it may have been from 
1:30 to 2 p.m. 

Q. I see in this report to the General Staff you said: “It was 
at twelve-forty-five, on my way to the Rambagh, I was in- 
formed that in spite of my stern proclamation a big meeting 
would be held at Jallianwala bagh at four-thirty that after- 
noon?”—A. That’s correct. 

Q. On the assumption that it is correct, I want you to explain 
why you did not take measures to prevent the crowd from as- 
sembling at all at the Jallianwala bagh?—-A. I went there as 
soon as I could. I had to organize my forces, to think the matter 
out. I had to organize my forces. I had to make up my mind 
what forces I was going to leave behind and where to post 
pickets. I thought I had done enough in warning them not to 
meet. If they were going to meet, I was going as fast as I 
could. I had to consider the military situation and make up my 
mind and it took a certain amount of time. 

Q. Did the making of dispositions necessitate the occupation 
of the time between 12:40 to 4 p. m.?—A. I did not believe that 
they would really meet, after all that I had done in the morn- 
ing. I did not think of sending off another force and warn 
them not to go. I had warned them all day up to the time I got 
back to Rambagh. 

Q. When did you get definite information that in fact the 
meeting was being held?—A. At about four o’clock. 

Q. From whom?—A. It was from Mr. Rehill, as far as I 
remember. 

Q. When you received that information, what action did you 
take?—A. My plans were complete then, and I marched off 
towards the city soon after. 

Q. Had you with you picketing parties?7—A. I had picketing 
parties, and we all marched off together. 

Q. You had a special party of twenty-five rifles of Gurkhas 
and twenty-five Sikhs?—A. Yes, there were forty other Gurkhas 
armed with kukris. 

Q. You also had two armored cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were those all the troops available after keeping picket 
reserves?—A. Every man available after providing for other 
things. 

Q. You proceeded towards the Jallianwala bagh at a usual 
pace?—A. Ordinary walking pace. 

Q. You did not consider there was any necessity for proceed- 
ing with any extra expedition?—A. No, sir. It was very hot. 
We went at the usual pace of marching. 

Q. As you marched you dropped out the picket parties?—A. 
We marched till they came to the most convenient road to their 
destination, and they left us. 

Q. As nearly as you can recollect it, what time did you reach 
Jallianwala bagh?—A. I think it was about 5 or 5:15 p.m. I 


could not say. I did not note the time. 

Q. When you arrived at the Jallianwala bagh, what did you 
do?—A. I deployed my troops right and left, got the Gurkhas 
on the left and the Punjabs on the right. 

Q. I think you had entered by the narrow entrance that leads 
into the Jallianwala bagh?—A Yes. 

Q. You had left your motor cars behind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have the Gurkhas who were armed with kukris, or 
were they at the back?—A. They, too, had come into the Bagh. 

Q. Then you had forty Gurkhas and two columns of twenty- 
five men each, armed with rifles?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you deployed twenty-five soldiers to the right and 
twenty-four to the left, that is on the high ground on the north 
side of the rectangular space?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a very convenient piece of land?—A. Very. 

Q. There are very few entrances and exits?—A. Yes, I think 
one wide, and there might have been two or three small exits. 
I had never seen the Bagh. 

Q. When you got into the Bagh what did you do?—A. I opened 
fire. 

Q. At once?—A. Immediately. I had thought about the mat- 
ter and don’t imagine it took me more than thirty seconds to 
make up my mind as to what my duty was. 

Q. As regards the crowd, what was it doing?—A. Well, they 
were holding a meeting. There was a man in the centre of the 
place on something raised. His arms were moving about. He 
was evidently addressing. 

Q. How far was this man from you and the military?—A. 
When I entered first, about eight or nine yards. He ran away to 
the right and there were a good many others who ran away and 
climbed over the wall. 

Q. As I understand, at a distance of something like 100 yards 
from the place where you stationed the army, there is a ridge? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where was the man who was addressing the crowd as com- 
pared with that?—A. He was absolutely in the centre of the 
square, as far as we could judge. I should say nearly fifty or 
sixty yards from where my troops were drawn up. 

Q. Was there a great mass of crowd situated on the further 
side of the place from where you were, i. e., on the southern part 
of the Bagh?—A. Yes, I should think most of them were. : 

Q. He seemed to be surrounded by them?—A. Perhaps most 
of them were on the further side. 

Q. So far as you know, was there anything occurring except 
this man addressing?—A. No, I could not see anything beyond 
that. 

Q. How many people were in the crowd?—A. I then estimated 
them roughly at 5,000. I heard afterwards there were many 
more. 

Q. On the assumption that there was a crowd of something 
like 5,000 listening, or more, have you any doubt that many of 
the people must have been unaware of your proclamation that 
you issued in the morning?—A. It had been well issued and 
news spreads very rapidly in a place like that under prevailing 


conditions. At the same time there may have been a good many 
who had not heard of the proclamation. 

Q. On the assumption that there was that risk of people being 
in the crowd who were not aware of the proclamation, did it not 


occur to you that it was a proper measure to ask the crowd to 
disperse before you took that step of actually firing?—A. No, 
at the time I did not. I merely felt that my orders had not been 
obeyed, that martial law was flouted, and that it was my duty to 
immediately disperse by rifle fire. 

Q. Before you dispersed the crowd, had the crowd taken any 
action at all?—A. No, sir. They had run away, a few of them. 

Q. Did they start to run away?—A. Yes. When I began to 
fire the big mass in the centre began to run almost towards the 
right. 

Q. Martial law had not been proclaimed. Before you took that 
step, which was a serious step, did you not consider as to the 
propriety of consulting the Deputy Commissioner, who was the 
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civil authority responsible for the order of the city?—A. There 
was not any Deputy Commissioner to consult at the time. I did 
not think it wise to ask anybody further. I had to make up my 
mind immediately, as to what my action should be. I consid- 
ered it from the military point of view that I ought to fire im- 
mediately, that if I did not do so, I should fail in my duty. 

Q. When you left Rambagh did it occur to you that you might 
have to fire?—-A. Yes, I had considered the nature of the duty 
that I might have to face. 

Q. Did you not think it proper to have civil authority with 
you before you took that step?—A. I had a police officer with me. 
Q. Who is that?—A. Mr. Rehill and Mr. Plomer were there. 

Q. As I understand, Mr. Rehill and Mr. Plomer came on the 
scene after you actually commenced firing?—A. I think Mr. 
Rehill was there actually while the firing was going on. 

Q. During the whole time?—A. I do not know. I was looking 
at my troops, but I saw him there. I did not wait longer after 
the firing and he was certainly there at the end of the firing. 

Q. Before firing, did you ask Mr. Rehill whether in his judg- 
ment it was necessary to fire?—-A. No, sir. My mind was made 
up, as I came along in my motor car, that if my orders were not 
obeyed, I would fire immediately. 

Q. In firing, was it your object to disperse?—A. No, sir. I 
was going to fire until they dispersed. 

Q. Did the crowd at once start to disperse as soon as you 
fired?—A. Immediately. 

Q. Did you continue firing?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the crowd indicated it was going to disperse, why 
did you not stop?—A. I thought it was my duty to go on until it 
dispersed. If I fired a little the effect would not be sufficient. If 
I fired a little I should be wrong in firing at all. 

Q. For what length of time did the firing go on?—A. It might 
have been ten minutes, it might have been less. I think it was 
probably less from the number of rounds that were fired. 

Q. So far as you could see, had the crowds sticks in their 
hands?—A. I could not say that they all had. I presume that a 
number had sticks. I knew they were going to be armed with 
sticks. 

Q. Had you ever in your military experience to use similar 
methods of dispersing crowds?—A. Never. It was an excep- 
tional case. 

Q. What reason had you to suppose that if you had ordered 
the assembly to leave the Bagh, they would not have done so 
without the necessity of your firing and continuing firing for 
any length of time?—A. Yes, I think it quite possible that I 
could have dispersed them perhaps even without firing. 

Q. Why did you not have recourse to that?—A. They would 
have all come back and laughed at me, and I should have made 
what I considered a fool of myself. 

Q. In your view the situation was a very serious one?—A. A 
very serious one indeed. 

Q. Had you had many communications from the neighborhood 
indicative of serious rising?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What conclusion had these different communications led 
you to as regards the general state of the district?—A. I thought 
they were trying to assault me and my forces suddenly. All 
these pointed that there was a widespread movement which was 
not confined to Amritsar alone, and that the situation was a 
wide military situation which was not confined to Amritsar. 

Q. In taking the action which you did, did you take it upon 
that basis, viz., that it was not so much an Amritsar question as 
a question of Amritsar and district?—A. Yes, sir, absolutely. 
I looked upon the crowd as rebels who were trying to assault my 
forces, to cut me off from every place. Therefore I considered 
it my duty to fire on them and to fire well. 

Q. Were there any other circumstances that weighed with 
you when you took the position to fire?—A. No, sir. I looked 
upon it as my duty and a very horrible duty. 

Q. After the firing had taken place, I think you returned with 
your troops to the Rambagh?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on counting the ammunition it was found that 1,650 


rounds of ammunition had been fired?—A. Quite right. 

Q. Did you ascertain the casualties?—A. I could form a rough 
estimate of the number from the number of rounds that was 
fired, and I calculated from that, roughly, that the number would 
be 300. I did not take it to be more than 300 casualties. 

Q. You did not know that the casualties were something like 
400 or 500?—A. I have seen it in the papers. 

Q. You now know whether you have been informed or not? 
It was something between 400 and 500?—A. I have seen it in 
the papers. If I divided the rounds by six I should be nearer 
the marks than if I divided it by five. 

Q. Shooting was individual and not volley shooting?—A. 
There was no volley shooting in the service. 

Q. The crowd was very dense?—A. Very dense. 

Q. It was unlikely that a man shooting into the crowd would 
miss?—A. No, except in certain instances as they were running 
a certain number of men was hit—a small percentage was hit 
as they were running along. In the centre of the square the 
crowd was very dense. There, as a man directed his fire, he 
should not miss. 

Q. So that it is not impossible that the number of deaths 
should be 400 or 500 from the number of rounds?—A. Quite 
possible. 

Q. As regards the removal of the wounded, were you in a 
position to render any aid?—A. No, sir, not there. I should 
have given aid afterwards if they asked for it. It was then not 
my duty to render aid. It was a medical question. 

Q. Next day you issued a proclamation with reference to the 
burying of the dead in these terms: “The inhabitants may burn 
or bury their dead as soon as they please. There must be no 
demonstration of any kind.” That was the order?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the firing what was the state of the city on the 14th? 
—A. I went through the city to see if my orders had been car- 
ried out or not. I visited the pickets. All was quiet. 

Q. Martial law, I think, was actually proclaimed on the 15th? 
—A. Actually at Amritsar, I believe, on the 15th. It might have 
been later, perhaps; I cannot remember. 

Q. I see in your report you say that the city assumed normal 
conditions.—A. Yes, sir. There was absolutely no crime. 

Q. If that is so, was it necessary that martial law should be 
proclaimed on the 15th?—A. It was. Martial law had been in 
existence before it was proclaimed. As they were getting better 
I relaxed the conditions. 

Q. Martial law had de facto been in existence from your ar- 
rival?—A. Absolutely, sir. It had the same effect. 

Q. Did you on the morning of the 14th, receive information 
that another meeting was to be held?—A. Yes, in the Golden 
Temple. 

Q. What significance did you attach to that?—A. I thought 
that I might have to fire again perhaps at the mob. If I did so, 
we should have all the Sikhs complaining that I had destroyed 
the Golden Temple. Without firing, rumor was going abroad 
that I had destroyed the Golden Temple. Therefore, if I had 
fired on it it would be proof that I had destroyed the Golden 
Temple. 

Q. There was no truth in the rumor that the Golden Temple 
had been pulled down?—A. No, sir. It was not touched in the 
least. I sent for Arur Singh and Sunder Singh Mojithis. One 
was the manager of the Golden Temple and the other, I under- 
stood, was very influential. I asked them not to allow it, and if 
they required any help I should be called to help them. ; 

Q. When you left, who took over the command?—A. I handed 
it over to Colonel Harris, of Jullundar Brigade. 

Q. Have you got the letter that you referred to as regards the 
telegraph from General Staff?—A. I think it is with the Adju- 
tant General or the Divisional Commander. I have not got the 
letter with me. 

Q. I think that refers to the question of flogging. There were 
a number of floggings?—A. Yes, I think there were twenty-five 
in all. 

Q. As regards flogging, that was a form of punishment which 
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is recognized in the army?—A. Under martial law specially. 

Q. What do you say about public flogging as contrasted with 
private flogging?—A. As soldiers, when we lash a man we lash 
in public. The whole regiment is paraded and the victim is 
lashed in public, with a view to make an impression on every 
wrong-doer or to make an impression on would-be wrong-doers. 

Q. You mean the maintenance of discipline in the army?—A. 
Yes, quite. 

Q. Do you think that the same reason applies when under 
martial law you flog a civilian?—A. Yes, I looked upon it as the 
same, as it would make a good impression under martial law. 

Q. Of course, according to the old civil laws this used to occur 
in public, but for many years they have not taken place in public. 
—A. I see. 

Q. Were these people whipped in public?—A. Yes, but both 
ends of the street were closed and it did not look as a public 
thoroughfare. 

Q. But people going that way could have seen it?—A. If they 
liked to go there they could have seen. 

Q. People who were living there could have seen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not have been better if that took place in private? 
—A. I cannot say it. 

Q. Still you must admit in a large population there must 
have been many citizens who are not disposed to disorder but 
were quite willing to obey lawful orders?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was that narrow minority that you had to get mas- 
tery over?—A. Unfortunately for them, owing to the wicked acts 
of others, they came under martial law, and if they had to look 
at things like that, it might have been unfortunate, but under 
martial law it could not have been helped. 

Q. Must you not issue orders so as not to permanently alienate 
the people or put them out of sympathy with the administration? 
—A. Quite so. But we were making examples of people who 
were doing wrong. 

Q. But you must at the same time see that you do not con- 
demn the innocent in punishing the guilty?—A. I did not see 
that I was condemning the innocent. 

Q. Take your orders as regards crawling. What was your 
object?—A. I explained that in the statement printed. I felt 
women had been beaten. We look upon women as sacred. I 
searched in my brain for a suitable punishment for these awful 
cases. I did not know how to meet it. There was a little bit of 
accident in that. Now when I visited the pickets, I went down 
and ordered a triangle to be erected. I felt the street ought to 
be looked upon as sacred. Therefore I posted pickets at both 
ends and told them, “No Indians are to be allowed to pass along 
here.” I then also said if they had to pass they must go on all 
fours. It never entered my brain that any sensible man would 
under the circumstances voluntarily go through that street. 

Q. You promulgated that order from the 19th to the 25th of 
April, and Miss Sherwood was assaulted on the 10th?—A. Yes. 

Q. Should not your object have been to punish those who were 
guilty of assault, and so far as possible to avoid punishing those 
who were innocent?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the street where you issued this proclamation, there are 
many houses abutting?—A. Yes, a good many on both sides. 

Q. As I understand, there are a good many houses that had no 
back entrance at all?—A. I was not aware of it at the time. 

Q. If it be the case that there were many of these houses that 
had no back entrance, what justification is there in passing an 
order which necessitated the inhabitants lawfully residing, to 
crawl on all fours when they had to leave their house?7—A. They 
could leave at all other times. My picket was there from 6 a. m. 
to 8 p.m. I do not think it caused very great inconvenience. If 
they had suffered a little it would do no harm, under martial 
law. They could get necessaries of life by other means. It could 
not be helped if they had to suffer a slight amount of inconveni- 
ence. 

Q. How could they?—A. Most of them had back entrances, 
I was told. Those who had to get necessaries could go and 


adopt improvised means or go out after 8 p.m. 
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Q. This order might have a very different effect from the 
effect which you wished; instead of being a just punishment 
on those who had offended, it could cause a great deal of ill- 
feeling among those who would resent it—the people who had 
not been responsible for the act that was done?—A. Amritsar 
behaved very badly and most of the inhabitants either gave 
assistance or were only waiting to see what was going to happen. 
They did not offer any help until after the trouble was over. 
If they suffered a little inconvenience it could not be helped. . . . 

Q. But this street was not the street that was frequented by 
those who had beaten Miss Sherwood?—A. No. But I had 
erected a platform there in the middle of the street and thought 
when I got these men who had beaten her I would lash them 
down. I meant to lash them. I also wanted to keep the street 
what I called sacred. Therefore I did not want anybody to pass 
through it. It was an accident that these men had to pass 
through, 

Q. There were a number of persons made to crawl?—A. I 
did not hear all that—if they took anybody deliberately. It 
was not done deliberately by me. It was a pure accident. My 
order was different. As they were going, my sergeant made 
them do what I had ordered. But I never imagined that any 
sensible man would go there voluntarily. 

Q. If you wanted to get people away was it not a meaningless 
order?—A. It was only with a view to making the street what 
I called sacred. I was searching my brain for some suitable 
punishment at the time and the order made was all that I could 
have done. 

Q. You had it enforced from the 19th to the 25th April?— 
A. I think that is quite right. I wanted to revoke it but I went 
away on the 21st, and so the order was kept in force up to 
that time. 

Q. What led to its being superseded?—A. I 
order to that effect. 

Q. If you had not received it, what was your intention?— 
A. Well, after I returned I presume I would have taken the 
pickets off. I had a great deal to think of. After the men were 
lashed, there was no need of keeping the pickets there. 

Q. When were these six men lashed?—A. I think it was about 
the 20th. 

Q. If it was on the 20th, there was no object in going on with 
that after the 20th?—A. I had overlooked the matter. There 
was certainly no object after these men had been lashed. 

Q. As regards the men who were lashed, all of them were 
men who had assaulted?—A. Yes, so I am told. 
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British Air Raids 
HE following extracts from accounts in the British 
press of British air raids on Indian villages, appeared 
in a recent editorial in the Gaelic American (New York). 
The Daily News, on November 28, giving the official details 
of the air operations against the Mahsuds, said: “Twenty-five 
aeroplanes dropped five tons of bombs on the Mahsuds’ capital. 
Six hundred houses were blown to dust. Besides being bombed, 
the town of Makim received thousands of rounds from the Lewis 
guns. Further bombing raids have been carried on in the 
Mahsud country with great effect.” The London Times of De- 
cember 1 stated that “seventeen aeroplanes attacked Ismail 
Khel with a full complement of bombs.” Descending to within 
300 feet, they dropped four tons of bombs, leaving the villages 
“mere heaps of dust.” On December 8 the Times, under the 
heading “Still Bombing the Mahsuds” said: “The bombing of 
Mahsud villages is still being carried on and will be further 
intensified in the near future, if no submission is made. Air 
operations were carried on most successfully over Sarwa Kai 
and Kot Kai on November 22. Telegrams of a later date than 
that of our correspondent report that air operations are being 
further carried out.” 
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Amnesty in India 


HE following important statement regarding India is 

included in the proclamation issued by King George 
with the signification of the Royal assent to the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

It is My earnest desire at this time that, so far as possible, 
any trace of bitterness between My people and those who are re- 
sponsibie for My government should be obliterated. Let those 
who, in their eagerness for political progress, have broken the 
law in the past respect it in the future. Let it become possible 
for those who are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and 
orderly government to forget the extravagances which they have 
had to curb. A new era is opening. Let it begin with a common 
determination among My people and My officers to work to- 
gether for a common purpose. I therefore direct My Viceroy 
to exercise, in My name and on My behalf, My Royal clemency 
to political offenders, in the fullest measure which in his judg- 
ment is compatible with the public safety. I desire him to 
extend it, on this condition, to persons who, for offenses against 
the state or under any special or emergency legislation, are 
suffering imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty. I 
trust that this leniency will be justified by the future conduct of 
those whom it benefits, and that all My subjects will so demean 
themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws for 
such offenses hereafter. 


The Government of India Act 


OLLOWING is a summary of the chief provisions of the 
new Government of India Bill, which passed the House 
of Commons on December 5. 

In each Province the Government will consist of two sections: 
first, the Governor with his official colleagues in the Executive 
Council of four members, of whom at least one must be an 
Indian; second, the Governor with Ministers who must either 
be chosen from the local legislature, or be elected members of 
that body within three months after appointment. Ministers 
will hold office during the Governor’s pleasure. The local legis- 
lature is composed of the members of the Executive Council 
and members elected under the provisions of the Act, by an 
electorate numbering somewhat under two and one-half per 
cent. of the population. 

In order to allot to each section of the dual Government its 
own sphere of duty, the work of the Provincial Government is 
divided into two parts: certain subjects, called “transferred 
subjects,” will be administered by the Governor, acting with 
the Ministers in charge of the respective subjects—although, 


should the Governor dissent from the opinion of his Ministers, 
he may, if he sees fit, act independently—while the other Pro- 
vincial matters, called “reserved subjects,” will be administered 
by the Governor and the Executive Council. 

In case the legislature shall fail to pass, in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor, any bill relating to a reserved sub- 
ject, the bill will, upon the Governor’s certifying that its pas- 
sage is essential for the discharge of his responsibility, be 
deemed to have been passed. It will then be sent to the Gov- 
ernor-General who, in case of emergency, may approve it, 
whereupon it will become law, subject to disallowance by the 
King in Council. If no emergency exists, it must be submitted 
to the King and to Parliament. 

The changes in the All-Indian Government provide for a 
larger Assembly, of more representative character than the 
present Assembly. It will have 120 members, as against sixty- 
nine at present. The Council of State is to number not more 
than sixty members, of whom not more than twenty shall be 
official. The life of the Assembly is three years; of the Council 
of State five years; but either may be dissolved at any time 
by the Governor-General, who may also, in exceptional circum- 
stances, extend the life of either Chamber. The differences 
between the two Chambers will be resolved at joint sittings. 

The budget will be laid before the Chamber each year, but 
no proposal for the appropriation of any revenues may be made 
except on the recommendation of the Governor-General. The 
Assembly is not allowed to vote on, nor may either Chamber 
discuss, unless the Governor-General otherwise directs, (a) ap- 
propriations for interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 
(b) expenditure, the amount of which is prescribed under any 
law; (c) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by the King 
or Secretary of State in Council; (d) salaries of chief commis- 
sioners and judicial commissioners, and (e) expenditure clas- 
sified by order of the Governor-General in Council as ecclesias- 
tical, political, or for defense. Should the Assembly refuse 
its assent to any demand for money in such cases as it is al- 
lowed to consider, or should it reduce the amount, the Governor- 
General in Council may, if he is satisfied that the original de- 
mand is necessary, act as if it had been assented to. 

The Secretary of State in Council is empowered to make rules 
regulating and restricting the exercise of the general powers of 
control vested in superior authority, so that'as India develops 
self-government, control from above may gradually be relaxed. 

The law provides for a Statutory Commission to inquire, 
after ten years, into “the working of the system of government, 
the growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India,” and to report “as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of re- 
sponsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the de- 
gree of responsible government then existing therein.” 
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Literature, Art, Music and 
Drama in The Nation 


The Nation is not merely an organ of liberal political opinion; it has for more than fifty 
years held a unique position in the field of literature and art. Recently it has enlarged its 
departments of drama and music and has been fortunate in adding to its staff, as a reviewer 
of plays, Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, one of the foremost dramatic critics in America. Iis 
writings have already attracted wide attention and are being frequently quoted. Mr. 
Lewisohn not only reviews the leading New York plays, but also incorporates in his reviews 
discussions of tendencies in the modern drama and the work of individual playwrights. 


The department of music is in charge of Miss Henrietta Strauss, prominent among the 
younger American musical writers, whose reviews cover the principal New York musical] 
performances and discuss contemporary movements in musical art. Many of the leading 
musicians are readers of The Nation and it proposes to serve their interests more faithfully 
than ever in 1920. 


Art exhibitions and important tendencies in the various fields of fine arts are discussed 
by The Nation with particular care, not only by a special writer who attends the principal 
exhibitions, but also by various authorities who review books on art. 


In the field of book reviews The Nation commands what is probably the most remarkable 
staff of experts possessed by any American or English journal. 


In September 1866, James Russell Lowell wrote to the editor of The Nation: “Every 
Friday morning when The Nation comes, I fill my pipe and read it from beginning to end. 
Do you do it all yourself? Or are there really so many clever men in the country?” 


There are more clever men and women contributing to The Nation in 1920 than in 1866. 
If you follow Mr. Lowell’s example, you will become acquainted with many of them. If 
you are not a subscriber and are interested in the fine arts, fill in the blank below and send 
it to us today with the names and addresses of some of your friends who would also be 
interested. 
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The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find............ for which please send T'he Nation for one year to: 
EE aka rS 6 OGKRMAUES Whe 08 0d a6 dd PORES SEs 9 Ks cores Heed PRR Sens we eed oF Cee 


Se SHS ABHESESSC DSA FHA KSA BAAR EASSE HO OBO GCECHPEDEABE OCH + CHA OAADECCH OTH CE SECC CC CCH ATES SECO 2 609 


Sunscrirtion Price—$5.00 for one year; shorter terms pro rata. Canadian Postage, $.50. Foreign Postage, $1.00 additional. 
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Decrees and Constitution 
of Soviet Russia 


Reports of the 
Coal Industry Commission 
of Great Britain 


Reconstruction Programme of the 
British Labor Party............ 25¢ 


Readers’ Service Department 
The Nation 


20 Vesey Street - - New York 








“SOVIET RUSSIA” 


Is the official organ of the Russian Soviet 
Government Bureau. It prints the latest 
available information on the various activities 
of Soviet Russia. The January 24th issue will 
contain, among other things, a short review of 
the military situation to date, with an excellent 
military map. 

Ten Cents at All News-Stands. 
Subscriptions received by “SOVIET RUS- 
SIA,” 110 W. 40th St. (Rm. 304), N. Y. City. 
$5.00 per year, $2.50 for 
six months, $1,60 for three months (for new 
subscribers only). 


Subscription price: 








Read 
New Eyes for Old 


By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


BETTER EYESIGHT 
February 1920 Issue 
39 East 42d Street, New York 
$2.00 a Year Sample Copies FREE 











Second Impression Just Issued 


Social Adaptation 


BY LUCIUS MOODY BRISTOL, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, West Virginia 
University 

Octavo. $2.00 


One of the best introductions to the whole 
field of sociological literature from Marx to 
Nietzsche and present-day writers. The author 
applies a thoroughgoing evolutionary doctrine 
to moral codes and social ideals. 


At all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


29 Randall Hall, 
280 Madison Ave., 


xii+365 pages. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
at 40th St., New York City 











FEBRUARY BOOK 
SALE 


Fine Bindings, Sets and 
Rare Books 


10% to 20% Discount 
Miscellaneous Books 
10% to 50% Discount 
Sale Opens February 2nd— 
Closes February 14th 
TWO STORES 


30 Church Street 55 Vesey Street 
(Hudson Terminal) New York 


McDEVITT.WILSON'’S, Inc. 





if ARGE single furnished room, settlement resident 
4 house, 257 East Broadway No social service 
required Credentials asked, 
Madison House, 216 Madison St 





4507 Orchard 





‘ BOOK COMPANY 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 
FIRST EDITIONS—RARE EDITIONS 
FINE EDITIONS 
Catalogues Mailed Free on Request 





Ladies only, Apply 





| of the slimy film. 


Prettier Teeth 


safer Teeth — Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


‘It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause of 


| most tooth troubles is a slimy film. You 


can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The film is clinging. It enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


Pepsa 


REG. U.S. 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a film combatant. Its efficiency 
has been amply proved by clinical and 
laboratory tests. Able authorities approve 
it and leading dentists all over America 
are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to 
Every Home 


This new method is embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is sent to everyone who wishes to 
prove its efficiency. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 
But science has discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. And millions of teeth 
are now being daily brushed with this 
active pepsin. 

We urge you to see the results. They 
are quick and apparent. A ten-day test 
will be a revelation. Send the coupon 
for the test tube. Compare the results 
with old methods, and you will soon know 
what is best. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget, for this is important to you. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 


Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
Mark the abseace 
See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
You will then know what clean teeth 


using Pepsodent. 


mean. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 910, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














